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The Soviet Union 
and the Western Powers 


By WitLtiAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


HETHER regarded as past history or prologue to the 

future, the relations between the Soviet dictatorship in 
Russia and the Western powers represent a subject of the first 
importance. Yet comparatively few works have been written in 
this field; and these are mostly specialized studies devoted to 
. limited periods of time. 

The obstacles in the path of the student of Soviet foreign 
policy are numerous and formidable. First, of course, must be 
noted the extreme secretiveness and profound duplicity of the 
Soviet regime. There is a complete absence of the independent 
commentary and analysis which one would find in discussing 
the foreign relations of a Western country. There are no un- 
inhibited memoirs of men who shared the secrets of shaping 
Soviet moves in foreign affairs, Chicherin, Litvinov, Molotov, 
Vishinsky, Gromyko. (There is an alleged diary of Litvinov; 
but its authenticity is open to serious question.) There are no 
highly placed sources of confidential information in Moscow 
which would make it possible for an able diplomat or journalist 
to construct a reasonable, authoritative, coherent picture of 
motivating factors in Kremlin decisions. 

Despite all these handicaps George F. Kennan, equally dis- 
tinguished as diplomat and historian, has constructed a most 
valuable and convincing narrative of Soviet-Western relations 
from the time when the Soviet regime came into power until 
the end of the Second World War.! The work is largely based 
on a series of lectures which Kennan delivered at Harvard to 
overflow audiences. It is a tribute to the care which went into 


1George F. Kennan, Russia and the West under Lenin and Stalin, 
Boston, Mass., Atlantic-Little Brown, 1961, 411 pp., $5.75. 
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the preparation of these lectures that they can serve, with little 
retouching and some additions from other lectures at Oxford 
University, as successive chapters in a work that is equally solid 
and readable. 

Kennan writes from a background of American foreign serv- 
ice experience in Moscow (his mastery of Russian language, 
history and literature places him in the front rank of American 
experts in that field), in Berlin, in Washington. He was the in- 
tellectual sparkplw¢ of the policy of containing Soviet expansion 
which replaced the disastrous course of appeasement followed 
during the Roosevelt administration. He has also made a very 
close study of the early phase of American-Soviet relations which 
has already produced two excellent books and which gives him 
an exceptional grasp of the tangled threads of American, British, 
French and Japanese policy, as it developed under the impact 
of the seizure of power by a regime that took Russia out of the 
war and proclaimed to all the world its implacable hostility 
to the Western political, economic and social order. 

One finds in this work all the essential facts of foreign inter- 
vention in Russia during 1918 and 1919, stated clearly and 
fairly, without bias or inhibition, and knocking down in the 
process some preposterous Soviet myths, often repeated by pro- 
Communist or ignorant circles in America. Kennan first of 
all makes the point that “had a world war not been in progress, 
there would never, under any conceivable stretch of the imagi- 
nation, have been an Allied intervention in North Russia.” 

Preoccupation with the war, in 1918 approaching its climac- 
tic phase, led to anxiety about the safety of the large amounts of 
military supplies which had piled up in Murmansk, Archangel, 
and Vladivostok. There was over-estimation of the danger that, 
with or without the consent of the Bolsheviks, German war 
prisoners might be armed and used against Allied interests. 


It is a Soviet legend that there was a formidable intervention- 
ist invasion of foreign powers, smashed by the invincible might 
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of the Red Army. What really happened? As Kennan shows, 
American losses in the minor skirmishing in North Russia (a 
very minor front in the Russian civil war) were 139; British, 
perhaps a few hundred. In Siberia there was even less fighting 
and the presence of an American force there actually indirectly 
aided the Soviet cause, because it placed a check on the local 
predatory ambitions of the Japanese. Writes Kennan, after an 
exhaustive examination of the subject: 

“It is alleged to-day in Russia that the expeditions were 
‘smashed’ militarily by the Red Army . . . The truth is that real 
fighting took place between Allied and Bolshevik forces only 
in one theatre, in the Russian North, and here only on a small 
scale. Elsewhere, except for one or two skirmishes, the fighting 
was done by the Russian Whites. In not one single instance that 
I can discover were Allied troops withdrawn because they had 
been, or were being, defeated on the field of battle.” 

The author also punctures the story, circulated in America 
by Raymond Robins, that Lenin held up the ratification of the 
Peace of Brest-Litovsk in the hope that America would consent 
to help the Soviets form a new front against the Germans. This 
was never a politically feasible prospect. Kennan might also 
have remarked, as a footnote to history, that the emotional and 
impressionable Robins maintained contact with the Soviet 
leaders through an interpreter, Alexander Gumberg, whose 
brother was a prominent Bolshevik who went by the name of 
Zorin and who performed a very effective job of steering Robin’s 
sympathies in a pro-Soviet direction. 

What should assure Kennan’s book as wide and enthusiastic 
a reception as his lectures received is its all too unusual com- 
bination of scrupulous scholarship with a striking quality of 
readability. The period under description ranks high in dra- 
matic content. One need only note such features as the first 
contacts of the Soviet revolutionary world with the Allies and 
the Germans; the increasing domination of the European scene 
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by the sinister personalities of Stalin and Hitler; the. sensational 
Soviet-Nazi pact of August, 1939; Stalin’s relations with Roose- 
velt and Churchill. 

Without departing from a standard of careful scholarship and 
objective judgment Kennan extracts the last elements of pas- 
sionate tension from the development of his story, which is 
never allowed to plod or drag. And, like the great historians of 
the past, Gibbon and Mommsen and Macaulay, for instance, 
he does not hesitate to pronounce what pedants are inclined 
to disparage as ‘‘value judgments,’ when the evidence warrants 
these. There is more than a trace of Burke or Cicero in this 
magisterial summing up of the character of Josef Stalin: 

“This was a man of incredible criminality, of a criminality 
effectively without limits; a man apparently foreign to the very 
experience of love, without pity or mercy; a man in whose en- 
tourage no one was ever safe; a man who was most dangerous 
of all to those who were his closest collaborators in crime. . .” 

Kennan believes Stalin may well have been an informer in 
the service of the Tsarist police, at least in the first years of his 
revolutionary activity; this circumstance might account for the 
suspicious ease with which he “escaped”’ so often from places 
of confinement. Kennan offers further examples of Stalin’s ‘‘in- 
credible criminality.”” The Soviet dictator killed 98 out of 139 
members of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
the body from which he ostensibly derived his power, during the 
1936-38 purges. He “either killed his young wife or drove her 
to suicide in his presence.” He sent the assassin who split Trot- 
sky’s skull in Mexico and Kennan is convinced that some half 
dozen highly placed Communists “died as a result of Stalin's 
malignant ministrations.”’ 


This is the man who was officially held up to the admiration 
of the people of America and Great Britain during the war as 
a worthy ally in the cause of democracy and enduring peace. 
(By no means all of Stalin’s crimes were committed against his 
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own people. Kennan points out that he was guilty of the mur- 
der of some 15,000 Polish officer war prisoners in the Katyn 
Forest and elsewhere and that he was responsible for mass in- 
human deportations to slave labor camps from Poland and the 
Baltic states, causing large numbers of deaths.) 

Perhaps the most interesting section of the book deals with 
American and British wartime policy toward the Soviet Union. 
This is a subject on which Kennan has obviously thought deeply 
and felt keenly. When Hitler attacked Russia he recalls pen- 
ning a note of the following content to the head of the Russian 
Division of the State Department: 

“I realized that we would have no choice but to give Russia 
material aid, to enable her to defend her territory and to pre- 
vent a sweeping German victory in the East; but I did want to 
voice the hope that never would we associate ourselves with 


Russian purposes in the areas of eastern Europe beyond her 
own borders.” 


The hope was vain; despite all past experience of Communist 
brutality and duplicity, Churcitill and Roosevelt committed 
themselves to unconditional support of Russia as an ally. The 
road which led to Yalta began on the day when Hitler invaded 
the Soviet Union. Kennan, who is at great pains to be fair in his 
judgments, is careful to point out all the mitigating circum- 
stances: the desperate odds which confronted England at the 
time; the fear (quite ungrounded, in the author's opinion) that 
Stalin might make a separate peace with Hitler, the feeling of 
an obligation to Russia because of the losses of the Red Army, 
although this was in a war which Stalin had gone to extreme 
lengths to stay out of. 

But, with a bitterness that is not at all characteristic of the 
book, Kennan refers to ‘‘what seems to me to have been an inex- 
cusable body of ignorance about the nature of the Russian Com- 
munist movement, about the history of its diplomacy, about 
what had happened in the purges and about what had been go- 
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ing on in Poland and the Baltic States.” He also designates as 
“puerile” Roosevelt’s “evident conviction that if only he 
(Stalin) could be exposed to the persuasive charm of someone 
like F. D. R. himself, ideological preconceptions would melt 
and Russia’s co-operation with the West could be easily ar- 
ranged.” 

Kennan is severely critical of the “unconditional surrender” 
slogan, which insured the deep penetration of Europe by the 
Red Army and contends that there should have been encourage- 
ment to the German underground, some recognition that Ger- 
many, like Japan, might in the future be a useful ally against 
expanding Communism. He considers the American attitude 
toward China naive, the Cairo Declaration most disastrous and 
hits off with this neat bit of characterization of Roosevelt’s de- 
cision to entrust to General “Pat” Hurley the infinitely difficult 
and delicate, probably impossible, task of reconciling Chiang 
Kai-shek with Mao Tse-tung: 

“The very suggestion that this leathery and picturesque prod- 
uct of the Choctaw Indian Territory in Oklahoma, with his 
violent personal prejudices, his sanguine disposition and his 
fondness for uttering Indian war whoops at parties, should have 
been just the man to undertake the delicate task of reconciling 
the political ambitions of Mao and Chiang in a country where, 
so far as I am aware, he had never lived and of which he knew 
next to nothing—in this suggestion you have the epitome of 
that perverse dilletantism from which F. D. R. was no more im- 
mune than many another American statesman.” 

“Considerably less immune” might have been an accurate 
judgment. 

The last chapter, a general survey of how America should act 
in the present state of the world, is perhaps the weakest. This 
is because the author seems to see the current trend of world 
affairs in wrong perspective. Instead of being concerned as to 
how the United States and other free nations can stop the 
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steady Communist take-over in such areas of the world as Laos, 
South Vietnam, and Cuba, he seems worried about the possibil- 
ity that the United States might resort to war against the Com- 
munist world—a most improbable contingency, to put it mildly. 
Although not as questionable as his Reith lectures, in which he 
recommended a policy of disengagement in Europe, this last 
chapter indicates that Kennan is apt to be less convincing as a 
commentator on the present than as an analyst of the past. 

But his work is mainly a piece of historical reconstruction, 
ripe in wisdom and judgment, perceptive in priorities, bal- 
anced in selection of material and often superb in the forward 
rush of narrative. It is interlarded with witty and pithy com- 
ments, of which the following are illustrations: 

“To accept the armed aid of the Bolsheviki was, under the 
circumstances, to entrust oneself to the protection of a boa 
constrictor.” 

“Coalitions find it possible to agree, as a rule, only on what 
not to do. That is the reason why their tendency is so often to 
do nothing at all.” 

“I hold the First World War to have been the great catas- 
trophe of Western civilization in the present century.” 

“The damage that had been done with the triumph of Bol- 
shevism in Russia went deeper than people in the West sup- 
posed.” 

As a commentary on a duel of wits between Soviet Foreign 
Commisar Chicherin and American Ambassador David Francis: 

“Here the deepest wiles of Russian diplomacy were pitted 
against Mr. Francis’ many years of immersion in the intricacies 
of Missouri politics.” 


Following eight years of retirement during the Eisenhower 
Administration, George F. Kennan has returned to diplomatic 
service as Ambassador to Yugoslavia—a post where his knowl- 
edge of Soviet politics and psychology should be of definite ad- 
vantage. In his case diplomacy’s loss was history's gain, and 
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vice versa. It is a cause of satisfaction that, before again assum- 
ing the restrictions of diplomacy, he produced this splendid 
survey of three decades of Soviet-Western relations, a scholarly 
work that will attract more readers because it possesses many 
qualities in which scholarly works are sometimes lacking: bril- 
liance of style, sense for personality, a not infrequent glint of 
somewhat grave humor, and a constant consciousness of the re- 
lationship between the events he is describing and the larger 
purposes and trends of history. 





The Orthodox Church in America 


By VESELIN KEsICH 


H E history of the Orthodox Church in America had its 
beginning at the end of the eighteenth century, when a 
mission of the Russian Orthodox Church reached Alaska and 
started its missionary work among the natives on Kodiak Island. 
A missionary, Father John Veniaminoff, compiled a grammar 
for the Aleutian language and translated the essential, funda- 
mental religious texts into this tongue. In this way the Gospel, 
the Divine Liturgy, and an Orthodox catechism were made 
available to the new converts. After the United States pur- 
chased Alaska, the center of the Russian mission moved first 
of all to the west coast of the continental United States and 
finally, at the beginning of the twentieth century, to New York. 
Today the Orthodox Church in the United States consists of 
several independent churches, united in doctrine and worship 
and divided according to their national backgrounds. These 
churches, Russian, Greek, Syrian, Serbian, Rumanian, Bul- 
garian, Albanian, etc., serve about 3,000,000 people in this 
country. The Eastern Church therefore plays an important part 
in the religious life of this continent, and for this reason it is 
increasingly recognized as the fourth major faith in America. 
The purpose of this article is to indicate certain recent trends 
within the Orthodox Church, the most ancient of the Christian 
churches and at the same time one of the youngest churches in 
this hemisphere, and to point out the possible significance of 
these trends for the Orthodox church itself and the increasing 
importance of that church in American life. 
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First of all, let us deal with the problems which arise out of 
the relationships between the various Orthodox churches here. 
In this country we have in fact not one Orthodox church, but 
many. For instance, we may find a number of bishops residing 
in a single city. This is contrary to traditional Orthodox life 
and practice. Although these Orthodox churches share in the 
same doctrine and worship, their dogmatic and liturgical unity 
is obscured by strong national feelings. The very fact that 
these churches are designated as Russian or Greek or Syrian 
indicates that their national origin is stressed at the expense of 
their religious identity. 

Today in America there is more concern and talk than ever 
before of the need for unity among the various Orthodox 
churches here. Two factors contribute to the people’s aware- 
ness of this problem. One is the gradual introduction of the 
English language in the Orthodox Church; another is the study 
of Orthodox tradition, not simply to learn this tradition but to 
learn from it. 

The introduction of the English language into Orthodox 
services is compatible with the traditions of the Church. Since 
the earliest times, whenever the Eastern Church missionaries 
moved into a new region, they used the language understood 
by the people there. A familiar example is the work of Sts. Cyril 
and Methodius among the Slavs. We have also modern exam- 
ples, such as the translations and service in Aleutian men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article. There is no question 
that the introduction of English and its adoption by the church 
would not only be compatible with Orthodox tradition but 
would enrich it. 

Language plays an important role in the missionary tasks con- 
fronting the church today in America. Whereas the other Amer- 
ican churches are missionary in order to reach both their own 
members and potential converts they have not yet reached, the 
Orthodox church today is concerned primarily with its mission 
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among its own people. The English language is indispensable 
for this work, for the majority of the Orthodox people born in 
this country are at home only in English, not in the language 
of their national origin. The various national churches must 
reach these American-born members primarily in English, and 
through the common language used in their different churches 
they may come more easily to recognize the bonds that unite 
them. With the use of a common language and idiom, we have 
reason to hope that the church will make definite progress in 
overcoming its present debilitating national divisions. 

The second element which may bring the Orthodox churches 
into closer cooperation and eventual unity is the desire which 
young Orthodox church members are expressing to study the 
common tradition of all Orthodox churches. This interest has 
been stimulated particularly by a group of Russian theologians 
and scholars who came to this country after the Second World 
War from France and who, through their lectures, writings, and 
publications, made the Orthodox faith known to many and 
made Orthodoxy a live issue. More attention is being given to 
Sunday School education, and the organization of study groups 
attended by people belonging to different national churches 
is becoming a common practice. Insights and values drawn 
from Orthodox tradition are being applied by these serious 
younger members of the church to their modern problems and 
demands. Many who have identified themselves wholly with 
America are finding new confidence in the vigor and power of 
their church, and are coming to distinguish it from their con- 
fining national traditions. 

This advance toward the unity of the Church in this country 
is still in the preliminary stage. In order that a creative unity 
may be achieved, the church must have centers of learning and 
spirituality to draw on. Without good theological schools and 
the revival of the monastic tradition, which is so essential to 
Orthodox spirituality, an American church that is both truly 
unified and truly Orthodox will not be achieved. 
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One of the major weaknesses of the Orthodox Church in mod- 
ern times has been its division into national state churches. With 
the importation of all these national churches into one country, 
this weakness has become accentuated. The present organiza- 
tion of Orthodoxy in this country is clearly defective and in- 
adequate to cope with its present problems. Here the church 
faces a continuous crisis as an “immigrant church,” and fails 
all too often to keep the allegiance of its American-born mem- 
bers. Yet this very multiplicity makes it all the more imperative 
that they find a way to transcend their national barriers. If the 
American churches, divided and weakened as they are, are able 
to achieve this, they will create something new in modern 
Orthodoxy and will restore to the church her ancient unity and 
power. It is this vision which is inspiring many young Orthodox 
leaders today. 

With their arrival in the new world, the Orthodox churches 
found themselves in a new environment, and they faced a new 
pattern of relations between church and state. In Europe, they 
had been supported by the state, while in the new country they 
could not reckon on that help any more. Like other American 
churches, they were forced to rely upon their own resources. In 
their homelands, predominantly Orthodox in culture and pat- 
tern of life, little effort was necessary to preserve the faith and 
to keep their members. In the new continent, however, with its 
pluralistic society, the situation was completely different. In 
the face of these challenges, not only the priests but the laymen 
too were impelled to take a more active part in preserving their 
faith. 

In a predominantly Protestant environment, the Orthodox 
Church began to adopt some of the methods and techniques de- 
veloped by the Protestant churches. Yet as they became estab- 
lished and adapted to the new framework of religious life, these 
Orthodox churches remained faithful to the ancient Christian 
tradition which they had received and had brought into the 
New World. They continued to assert that their church was 
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the only true bearer of the ancient undivided Christian tradi- 
tion. It is this tradition and memory of an integral and uni- 
versal church which has been the main contribution of Ortho- 
dox churches to American religious life. However the Ortho- 
dox church may be divided into national and political ‘urisdic- 
tions, all are united in their witness to the common background 
of all Christian churches. 

This new effort to bear witness to the Christian heritage 
comes at the end of a long period of isolation. After the break 
between the churches in the Middle Ages, fruitful contacts be- 
tween East and West were broken off. In the Ortk.odox view, 
the Western Catholic church in its later dogmatic d2velopments 
departed in some important respects from the basic spirit and 
insight of the ancient tradition. The Protestant -ebellion may 
be regarded as an effort to restore certain features of early 
Christianity, yet in this protest much of the ancient tradition 
was too radically dispensed with. Thus, from the point of view 
of Orthodoxy, both the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
churches have developed one-sidedly and have wandered too 
far from their ancient sources. | 

The Eastern Church, after the break with Rome, has pre- 
served the unbroken dogmatic and liturgical tradition of the 
Patristic Age. On the other hand, after the schism it lost its 
universal character and lived increasingly in isolation. Its rela- 
tions with other Christian churches were marked by suspicion, 
hostility and bitterness. It took no part in the development of 
Western Christianity or in the historial movement that affected 
all Europe. Aggressive acts by Western Christians against the 
Eastern Church, particularly the sack of Constantinople during 
the Crusades, have remained in the memory of the Orthodox 
people, and persecution and outright warfare on religious 
grounds between West and East have been carried on even in 
our own time. In addition, the subjugation of Orthodox peoples 
by various Eastern invaders, such as the Mongols and Turks, 
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made communication with the West virtually impossible for 
many centuries. A contributing factor to this isolation was that 
the East was also convinced that it held the Christian tradition 
in its entirety and that it did not need to deal with the heretical 
West. 

There is no question that the Eastern church suffered from 
its lack of creative intercourse with the West. Theological study 
became stagnant. When the Church had to fight the influence 
of the Roman Catholic Church, she simply used Protestant 
books and arguments to support her case, while she opposed 
Protestantism with Roman Catholic materials. Their lack of 
preparation to present the Orthodox faith in a true perspective 
gave rise to the view that the Orthodox church was merely a 
middle way between two extremes, between the Roman Catholic 
Church and Protestantism. Many Orthodox since the seven- 
teenth century have accepted this theory of “middle-of-the road” 
Orthodoxy. Much of the tradition of Catholic Christianity, 
although preserved in the liturgical services and the spiritual 
heritage of the church, became obscure for many Orthodox be- 
cause of the lack of renewed study and expression of the tradi- 
tion. Isolation tended to lead to concentration on the outward 
form of traditional worship, and the living Christian tradition 
on which this worship was based and which had produced it 
tended to lie dormant. 

Perhaps the most significant break in this isolated pattern of 
the Russian church came in the nineteenth century, when cer- 
tain gifted members of the Russian intelligentsia began to return 
to the common ancient tradition of the Christian Church. The 
studies and publication of the writings of the Fathers of the 
Church were a pioneering work, and they led to a new and 
vigorous expression of the unique nature and mission of the 
church. These studies brought to light again the distinctive 
positive content of Orthodoxy, not as a compromise between 
two opposing religious forces in the West but as the faith of the 
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Fathers, both of those in the East as well as of those in the West. 

After the Russian Revolution, creative Orthodox scholarship 
and theology continued outside Russia and became known in 
the West. The Orthodox Church became theologically active 
only in this period. New avenues of approach were opened be- 
tween Eastern and Western Christianity. Each side came to ap- 
preciate more fully the value of the other. Orthodox communi- 
ties in Western Europe and in America are now in constant 
touch with their non-Orthodox neighbors. 

In their contacts with non-Orthodox Churches, the Orthodox 
Church maintains that it is the Catholic, universal church, 
identical with the Apostolic church, and that to it is given the 
guardianship of truth. All Orthodox theologians writing in the 
West, both the “liberals” and the “traditionalists,” state this 
clearly and unambiguously. They warn, though, that this claim 
is not based on the merit of Orthodox people. As Sergei Bulga- 
kov wrote, “The guardianship of the truth is entrusted to a 
recipient, not for its merits, but by election, and the history of 
the chosen people, as well as that of Orthodoxy, shows that the 
guardians of the truth may be little worthy of their calling.” 
The claim to be the church and not simply a church does not 
arise out of pride, stresses George Florovsky, but it is “rather 
an awful responsibility.” 

It is on the basis of its claim to be true to the Apostolic tradi- 
tion that the Orthodox Church takes part in the Ecumenical 
movement initiated by the Protestant Churches. As could only 
be expected, the Orthodox affirmation and assertion of its 
unique position is not always well received or understood by the 
other members of the movement. Yet despite their resistance 
to it, they cannot ignore or disregard it. The Orthodox Church 
is a persistent witness to the common Christian Patristic tradi- 
tion. Through their participation in the Ecumenical move- 
ment, Protestant and Orthodox may come to rediscover the 


Sergius Bulgakov, The Orthodox Church, London, 1935, p. 213. 
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common ground of the universal church, which was shaped in 
the classical Christian period. To this goal the Orthodox 
Church may contribute its unbroken dogmatic, liturgical, and 
spiritual tradition. 

Actually the Orthodox Church has already contributed to 
healing some of the hostility and distrust among certain 
churches in the West, not by being a “middle road” between 
them but by stimulating a creative dialogue between them in a 
spirit of freedom and by its witness to the church divisions and 
confessions. Donald A. Lowrie writes that numerous contacts 
between St. Sergius theologians and French Roman Catholics 
resulted in ‘‘a marked improvement in the relations between 
French Catholics and Protestants. The mediatory role of Ortho- 
doxy between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism was never 
better exemplified. Thanks to friendly relations of both Catho- 
lics and Protestants in France with St. Sergius, the two French 
confessions have come into closer touch.’* In this country too, 
Orthodoxy may stimulate a new interest among the non-dog- 
matic Protestant churches in the dogma and ancient tradition 
of the universal Christian Church and may thus contribute to 
increased mutual understanding and a larger area of common 
concern. 

The Orthodox in the Western world do not only bear witness; 
they are also learning. This is indispensable for them if they are 
to be effective witnesses. They must become more thoroughly 
acquainted with those theological disciplines which for his- 
torical reasons were not developed or are not at present en- 
couraged by the Church. Biblical criticism is the most impor- 
tant example. Although the Bible is at the center of Orthodox 
spirituality and theology, there is no significant Orthodox Bib- 
lical scholarship. Yet the exercise of critical judgment in ap- 
proaching the Christian tradition and acquaintance with the 


2Donald A. Lowrie, Saint Sergius in Paris, New York, The Orthodox 
Theological Institute, 1951, p. 102. 
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results of modern scholarship can only clarify and enrich their 
understanding of the tradition and free it from alien elements. 
A critical approach to Biblical study is beginning to be used 
in Orthodox theological schools. 

Many Orthodox cannot share in the optimism implied in this 
description of their church and its role in American life today. 
We must stress that it is not so much a description of the present 
situation as an expression of the possibilities for the future. A 
common reason for pessimism about the future of the Orthodox 
Church in America is the assumption that this church is identi- 
fied with the Eastern European and Near Eastern countries 
from which it came. In that case the church could not flourish 
outside that geographical area. Yet Orthodoxy traditionally 
transcended geographical bounds, and its mind was shaped in 
the period of the universal church and the universal Roman 
Empire. Some of the best Russian theologians have expressed 
this universality in the Orthodox tradition when they asserted 
that their church is not exotic, or that they personally do not 
feel that they are “religious foreigners” in the West. In the 
words of a second-century writer: “Every foreign land is their 
fatherland and yet for them every fatherland is a foreign land.” 

The real strength and hope for the future of the Orthodox 
Church in America lies in the desire of its members to study 
and understand its traditions and in the improvement of the 
education available to them, so that they may bring the riches 
of their tradition to the attention of other American churches. 





The Soviet Consumer 


in Khrushchev’s Russia 
By Jan S. PryByLa 


i pny present study attempts to analyze relatively recent trends 
in the Soviet citizen’s living standards. In other words, how 
has the Soviet consumer been faring under Khrushchev? There 
is substantial agreement amongst non-Soviet economists that 
from 1928 to 1953 the Soviet consumer shared only to a limited 
extent in the overall growth of the economy. Although Profes- 
sor Maurice Dobb (Soviet Economic Development Since 1917) 
regards the contention that the rapid pace of Soviet industriali- 
zation in the inter-war years was promoted at the expense of the 
standard of life of the people as “loose and ill-informed chatter 
in the West,” the available (Soviet) figures are against him. 
Not only have realizations in the consumer sector run consist- 
ently behind cheap promises, but even by minimal standards 
the Soviet citizen in 1953 was still shoddily clad, deplorably 
housed, poorly equipped in household goods, fed primarily on 
bread and cereals, and working forty-eight hours a week. In 
recent years, however, important developments have taken place 
which it is imperative to analyze in some detail. 

Two sets of preliminary remarks must be made in this con- 
nection. First, there seems to be no necessary connection or 
correlation between trends in material prosperity and political 
freedom. The oft-repeated forecasts that a substantial rise in 
Soviet living standards will automatically bring with it a liber- 
alization of the totalitarian political structure are unwarranted 
and smack of wishful thinking. This is not to say that a relaxa- 
tion of the political excesses of the Stalinist era has not taken 
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place, or that further easing of the political dictatorship may 
not make itself felt in the future. However, the motive forces 
behind such development in the political sphere are very largely 
autonomous and not necessarily connected with either higher 
wages or a more abundant supply of washing machines. The 
growing satisfaction of consumer needs is a two-edged sword, 
and it would certainly be erroneous to adopt without serious 
reservations the thesis of the gradual embourgeoisement of 
the Soviet political set-up. 

The second set of remarks concerns more purely methodolog- 
ical problems involved in the evaluation of living standards in 
a planned economy of the Soviet type. The usual tools of analy- 
sis are clearly insufficient in that context. In measuring changes 
in the standard of living it is usual to watch changes in real 
wages, a procedure which implies evaluations of movements 
in the general price level (as indicated by the consumer price 
index), and movements in money wages. In studying Soviet 
living standards, however, these measures tend to give insuf- 
ficient, incomplete, and biased results, the bias being a down- 
ward one. The Soviet standard of living is characterized not 
only by money wage and general price level shifts but by the 
significant impact of items of communal consumption, the 
extent of leisure time, and the chronic problem of the non- 
availability of many lines of consumer goods which theoretically 
figure on the retail price list. In addition, any international 
comparisons of living standards come up against the incom- 
mensurable problems of the quality of consumer goods: a Rus- 
sian pair of “middle quality” shoes is not the same as an Amer- 
ican pair of shoes of “middle quality.” 

With these warnings in mind, it seems that since 1955 there 
has occurred a definite improvement in the situation of the 
Soviet consumer. On this point there appears to be fairly gen- 
eral agreement. There continues to be, however, substantial 
disagreement on the extent of this improvement. Again, it is 
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generally conceded that the upward trend will continue, but 
the rate of improvement over the next six years is subject to 
debate. 

The upward trend in Soviet living standards is shown by the 
more generous provision of communal consumption items, se- 
lective money wage adjustments (accompanied by a virtually 
stable price level), and increased leisure. Each of these is ex- 
amined in turn. 


Communal consumption. The term “communal consump- 
tion” includes the provision of health services, educational serv- 
ices, subsidized housing, and social security items such as social 
insurance and maternity assistance. A portion of the annual 
gains in the economy is passed to the consumer in this form. 
It is the ideologically favorite form in a system in which the 
individual matters principally as the component part of the 


group. In the Soviet system communal consumption items are 
in a number of cases attached to restrictive provisions relating 
to labor discipline and the government's desire to keep labor 
turnover in check. They are also used as a variety of produc- 
tivity incentive. The interesting feature in recent developments 
has been the relaxation of some of the more blatant restrictions 
attached to social security benefits, especially sick pay. In the 
past, job changes involved loss of sick-pay rights for a period of 
six months. A decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
approved by the Supreme Soviet in May of last year, practically 
removed this restriction. Most social benefits (including sick- 
pay) continue, however, to be scaled according to the length of 
uninterrupted employment in the same enterprise. Although 
rates of sick-pay have in recent years remained substantially 
unchanged, the payments are generous. The same applies to 


maternity benefit rates. Maternity leave is now back to the 1938 
period of 112 days. 


Old age pensions have doubled between 1955 and 1958 and 
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scales of payments have been revised so as to benefit workers 
with previous lower earnings. Official Soviet sources claim 
that the reforms and increases in old age pensions have 
added some 5 billion rubles annually to consumer income. 


It is thought that one of the effects of the reform has been to 
lower the wage-earners’ propensity to save, a fact reflected in the 
lower the wage-earners propensity to save, a fact reflected in the 
underfulfillment of recent annual personal savings plans. Lower 
old-age payment rates for partially employed retirees may also 
have the effect of cutting into the labor force. There is, how- 
ever, littie doubt that the changes in this sector have tended in 
the direction of greater income equality. Free secondary and 
university education has been restored since 1956, but with the 
exception of an accelerated school building program, overall 
budgetary expenditure on education has been maintained at ap- 
proximately the pre-1953 rate. 


Expenditures on health services continue at the pre-1953 
rates, and are steep. Free medical and dental services are pro- 
vided for all workers and employees, and only nominal charges 
are made by nurseries. Outpatients are required to pay for 
the great majority of drugs. Professor Lynn Turgeon has 
summarized the trends in recent expenditures on transfers 
and communal consumption in a table prepared for the 
Joint Economic Committee of the Congress, from which it 
can be seen that the average annual increase in budgetary allo- 
cations for these items between 1956 and 1959 was of the order 
of 11 per cent. The figure becomes more meaningful when it is 
compared with the annual average population increase in the 
same period which was about 1.4 per cent, and with the cor- 
responding average annual increase in the industrial labor force 
of a little over 3 per cent. The percentage increase in expendi- 
tures on communal consumption and transfers for these years 
is somewhat distorted by the unusually heavy disbursements in 
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1956-57, and is likely to run in the future at an average annual 
increase rate nearer 8 per cent. The particularly heavy rise in 
expenditures on pensions must also be viewed in the perspective 
of the slow but steady increase in the percentage of those over 
60 years of age who today comprise about 8.2 per cent of the 
population (as compared with 7 per cent in 1950). 

The following table based on and calculated from data sup- 
plied by Professors Turgeon and Body (J. E. C. documents 
48448 and 46283, Part II) throws further light on the increas- 
ing importance of communal consumption items in the life of 
the Soviet citizen in recent years. 


TABLE | 
U.S.S.R. State Budget Expenditures, 1956-1959. 


Tot. Exp. % over Tot. exp. % over Exp. on 
Bil. of preced. on commun. preced. communal 
rubles year cons. and year cons. & transfers 
transfers. as %, of tot. 
Bil. rubles exp. in 
each year 


1956 561.0 4.3 169.0 $0.1 
1957 598.0 6.6 202.0 33.7 
1958 626.7 4.8 215.0 34.8 
1959 707.2 12.8 232.2 8 $2.8 


These figures and the preceding discussion show that the 
Soviet government has been and will probably continue to be 
able to provide the consumers with increasing amounts of 
communal consumption items without any deflection of re- 
sources from other uses. There remains, of course, the question 
of the quality of communal services. By Western standards they 
still appear very primitive. This is especially true of much hos- 
pital equipment and of clinical facilities. Medicines are often 
unavailable and rural health clinics tend to be staffed with in- 
sufficiently—by Western standards—trained personnel. The de- 
ductions to be made from the average monthly money income 
of a Soviet family of four for medical, dental and child care 
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are relatively modest—something of the order of 5 per cent. 

Residential housing seems to be in a category of its own. It 
continues to be the gaping sore on the Soviet body economic. 
Since it is the government who is the landlord in the majority 
of cases, and since rents being based on the income of the prin- 
cipal wage earner bear little relation to housing costs, it is cor- 
rect to regard the provision of domestic housing as a variety of 
social service. In spite of a sharp increase in construction in the 
last three years, the available housing space is still appalling 
and apartments are poorly maintained and shoddily equipped. 
Although it is true that the rents charged are insufficient for 
maintenance and repairs, the run-down appearance of Soviet 
houses is also attributable to poor construction materials and 
bottlenecks in the supply of qualified repair and maintenance 
services. It is likely that there has been some improvement in 
per capita floor space since 1953 (at that time 4.5 sq. metres 
per urban dweller, this figure including kitchen, bathroom, 
hallway and stairway space) but even on the assumption that 
present plans are fully carried out, the improvement over the 
next six years is not likely to reach, much less exceed, 10 sq. 
metres per urban dweller. The situation in the countryside ap- 
pears to be even worse. Given these negative factors, it remains 
true that the: deductions for rent and household operations to 
be made from a wage earner’s average money income are very 
modest, probably not exceeding 7 per cent. 

Finally, the abolition in 1958 of the so-called “voluntary” 
bond subscriptions (which, in fact, took the form of compulsory 
déductions from the pay packet) has no doubt added several 
billions of rubles annually to the consumers’ disposable income. 


Money wages and the price level. The pre-1955 favorite 
method of passing to the consumer the annual gains in the pro- 
ductivity and the labor force of the food-processing and light 
industries was by means of periodic, indiscriminate price re- 
ductions. This method was part and parcel of the Stalinist 
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policy of fostering income inequalities as a spur to productivity 
and as a means of tying a privileged stratum to the top direc- 
torate. The last massive price cut took place in 1954 when the 
consumer price index stood at 43 (fourth quarter of 1947—100). 
Money wages in the period 1947-54 increased at a moderate 
annual rate of about 15 per cent. Since that time massive price 
reductions have been relegated to the dust heap of history, and 
replaced by selective adjustments of money wages, the upward 
movement being particularly important in the lower income 
brackets. The 1956 minimum wage law—350 rubles per month 
in urban and 270 rubles in rural areas—revealed the fact that 
at that time some 8-10 million Soviet wage earners were below 
these minimal, subsistence levels. Not only were money income 
inequalities rife, but there existed privilege gulfs which would 
hardly have been tolerated in a thorough-going capitalist econ- 
omy. Although little information is available on recent trends 
in upper incomes, there is little doubt that Khrushchev’s wage 
policy is tending in the direction of greater income equalization. 
The whole wage structure in the U.S.S.R. had by 1954 reached 
an unprecedented point of chaos with phoney ptecework 
bonuses and artificial time-work upgrading spiraling under 
the stimulus of a developing labor shortage. The recent wage 
reforms have all tended both to eliminate such abuses and to 
reduce basic wage differentials. They have also attenuated some 
of the harsher aspects of Stalinist labor discipline (such as, for 
example, punitive restrictions on job changing and absentee- 
ism). The average increase in money wages between 1956 and 
1958 was 3.6 per cent, the increase being most important in 
the lower brackets. The trend is likely to continue, and is sus- 
tained by the abolition of direct taxes on subsistence income 
(300 rubles per earner in urban areas) and a lowering of tax 
rates on income below 450 rubles per month. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the bulk of Soviet taxes is indirect. 
Collective farm workers’ incomes continue to lag behind al- 
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though some attempts are being made to pass to these workers 
some of the increases in the collective farms’ money receipts 
following the rise of prices of agricultural goods decreed in 
1958. The collective farmer, however, does not benefit from 
the social insurance and pension rights of the industrial wage- 
earner except insofar as the collective is able to provide relief 
for its sick and aged members from its own funds—which is 
still rarely the case. 


Selective money wage increases since 1955 have been accom- 
panied by modest selective price cuts on such items as chil- 
dren’s clothing, radios, aluminum kitchenware, medicines, 
watches, and a number of foods (vegetables, fat, poultry, pork, 
fruits). Soviet official sources claim that these price reductions 
have added annually between 5 and 6 billion rubles to the con- 
sumers’ disposable income. Inevitably any such increases were 
largely offset by the persistence of a strong sellers’ market for 
most of the items subject to price cuts. The chorus of consumer 
complaints about the inadequate matching of supply to con- 
sumer demand continues unabated in the Soviet press. Thus, 
Pravda on October 16, 1959, in announcing a Party decree ‘“‘on 
measures for increasing the production, expanding the assort- 
ment, and improving the quality of cultural, everyday, and 
household goods,” deplores the severe shortages in stores of the 
very goods on which consumers were supposed to gain their 
6 billion rubles of disposable income. The list is worth quoting, 
since it points up the real limitations of the 80 per cent balance 
of money income left in the hands of the average, urban wage- 
earner after deductions for direct taxes and communal con- 
sumption items: television sets, pianos, children’s and teenagers’ 
bicycles, washing and sewing machines, refrigerators, electric 
irons, meat grinders, china and earthenware, glass and enamel 
utensils, household and chemical goods, plastic and synthetic 
goods, metal beds, lampshades. On October 20, Pravda laconi- 
cally informed its readers that ‘models of the most varied cul- 
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tural, everyday and household goods can be seen these days in 
the departments of the Moscow City Economic Council.” Com- 
plaints about the quality of such goods as did make their way 
to the shops were even more poignantly revealing. 

After discounting excessive claims, and in view of the relative 
stability of the general price level since 1955, it probably re- 
mains true that the Soviet consumer has in recent years ex- 
perienced some rise in his disposable income. This conclusion 
is confirmed by net additions to private savings (currently run- 
ning at an annual rate of 7 billion rubles), although, as has 
been pointed out earlier, the increases have been less than antici- 
pated by the planners. In this respect some of the current sav- 
ings must be regarded as somewhat “forced.” A poll of some 1,- 
400 persons traveling from Moscow on 65 routes showed that the 
reasons assigned to increases in living standards included wage 
adjustments, discontinuation of forced loans, pension increases, 
lower taxes on income, and price cuts on a number of consumer 
items. Komsomolskaya Pravda (October 7, 1960) which spon- 
sored the poll drew from this the conclusion that “first and fore- 
most the comrades support the Party and government policy in 
reducing the gap in payment for work by raising the lower- 
paid categories to the level of other categories.” For once 
Komsomolskaya Pravda may have been getting tolerably near 
to the truth. The poll also revealed the major areas of weak- 
ness: more than half of the people polled complained bitterly 
both about the quality and the allocation of housing—the most 
satisfied appeared to have been a senior engineer, father of 
two children, his wife fully employed who was the proud pos- 
sessor of an apartment with a total floor space of 32 sq. meters. 
Other grievances centered around the inadequate provision of 
consumer services (shops, cafés, repair facilities), shortages of 
consumer goods, and of children’s institutions indispensable in 
tuume. 


In a series of important studies, professor Turgeon has eval- 
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uated the meaningfulness of Soviet retail prices.’ His findings 
give the American consumer some idea of the current situation 
of his Soviet counterpart. Taking the money income of an 
average-income urban family of four to be 1,120 rubles per 
month net (i.e., after deduction of sums for communal con- 
sumption, housing and household operations, transportation, 
and savings), and of an urban subsistence-level family to be net 
520 rubles monthly, the families are likely to be faced with the 
following sample prices: | 


TABLE 2 
Some representative Soviet retail prices for consumer goods 


and services in 1958 
(Food prices are in rubles per kilogram unless otherwise indicated) 


Chicken 16.50 Cheap cotton pee (meter) 100.00 plus 
Beef (stewing) 12.00 Cotton print dress 200.00 
Pork 19.50 Wool dress 475.00 
Average fish 11.00 Man's overcoat 720.00 
Butter 28.00 Man’s all wool suit 2,000.00 
Margarine 14.00 Man’s wool mixture suit 700.00 
Eggs (10) 7.50 Poplin shirt 50.00 
Sugar 10.00 Man's felt hat 69.00 
Tea 70.00 Wool socks 11.00 
Rye bread 1.24 Shoes (adequate) 200.00 
White bread 2.35 Canvas shoes 27.00 
Potatoes 1.00 Aluminum frying pan 7.50-8.50 
Carrots 3.50 Fountain pen 17.50 
Coffee 40.00 Bicycle 450.00-600.00 
Cigarettes (25) 2.25 Radio receiver (good) 400.00 
Noon meal at TV (14 inch) 2,400.00 

work 6.00 Alarm clock 30.00-50.00 
Apples 20.00 


Toilet soap (bar) 2.20 
Haircut .90-1.50 
Shoeshine 1.00 
Gasoline (gallon) 3.00 
Newspaper 0.20 
Movie admission 3.00-5.00 
Balalaika 40.00 


i1Lynn Turgeon, op. cit., pp. 319-40, and Turgeon & D. P. Lomberg, 
“The Meaningfulness of Soviet Retail Prices,” American Slavic and East 
European Review, April, 1960, pp. 217-233. 
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Under these circumstances the average-income family will 
tend to spend about half of its net disposable income (as de- 
fined above) on food, beverages, and tobacco, a further 25-30 
per cent on its low stock of clothing, leaving little for the pur- 
chase of such durable goods and personal care items as are 
available in the stores. 


Consumption of leisure. Sotsialisticheskaya Zakonnost of Oc- 
tober 1959 published the provisions of a draft law on labor prin- 
ciples which among many significant changes proposed the re- 
duction of the working day to 7 hours, and of the working week 
to 40 hours, the changeover to the first to have been completed 
in 1960, and to the second in 1962. This would imply a 5-hour 
day on the day preceding the day off, or in capitalist terms a 
‘“‘week-end.” Generous provisions were also made for young 
workers and for workers in unhealthy or arduous jobs. These 
changes should not be shrugged off as mere propaganda, al- 
though in the past legal provisions have not always corresponded 
to reality. If the new working schedule is actually put in oper- 
ation, and this does appear to be happening, the Soviet planners 
will have to rely heavily on mechanization and scientific man- 
agement to achieve their productivity goals. This may prove 
rather difficult in the food-processing and light industries since 
these industries are not scheduled to receive in the coming seven 
years any significantly greater portion of total industrial invest- 
ment (although, of course, the absolute amount of investment 
will rise sharply). On the other hand if the present inflow of 
labor into these sectors is maintained (as it is likely to be owing 
to a gradual relaxation of the war-time deficit in the recruits 
for the labor force), the present increase rates in productivity 
will tend to be sufficient to provide the consumer with an annual 
increase in consumer goods of about 5-6 per cent. A relaxation 
of international tension with a concurrent reduction in Soviet 
occupation forces abroad and of the “conventional” military 
establishment at home, may push that rate even higher on the 
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assumption that some of the released manpower shall be made 
available to the consumer goods sector. 

Conclusions. Since 1955 the living standards of the Soviet 
citizen have risen, although there exist wide deficiency areas, 
especially in housing and consumer services. The upward trend 
was sustained by increases in the labor force and in the produc- 
tivity of the consumer goods industries, without any significant 
deflection of resources from other sectors. The major forms in 
which these gains in the economy have been passed on to the 
consumer are: wage increases, especially at lower levels, in- 
creased provision of communal consumption items and rises in 
social security payments (again the stress being put on the lower 
levels), some small decreases in selected consumer goods prices, 
and increased leisure. The future trend appears to be primarily 
in the direction of further increases in communal consumption 
items, lower-bracket wage adjustments and increased leisure. 
Both communal consumption and leisure are centrally con- 
trollable items. However, any conclusions as to future political 
liberalization prospects are risky and highly uncertain if they 
rest only on the hope that a higher standard of living implies 
less state control or coercion. All that can be said at present is 
that some of the more brutal economically coercive measures 
of the Stalinist period have been softened or eliminated. Rus- 
sian history shows that such trends are reversible. More sig- 
nificantly, the solvent of greater prosperity may work either in 
the direction of a revolution of higher consumer expectations 
or in the direction of a softening-up of such social tensions as 
exist in the Soviet Union. 





The Cossacks and the 
Revolution of 1917 


By Grecory P. TscHEBOTARIOFF 


The Cossacks are a complex, peculiarly Russian, phenomenon 
without parallel or counterpart in the Western world. Essen- 
tially, the Cossacks were the descendants of former frontiersmen 
who still retained their ancient privileges of free men, includ- 
ing large land reserves, as well as the duties of keeping their 
own horses, saddles, and arms in their dwellings in constant 
readiness for immediate action against foreign invaders. 

In the course of the first four centuries (1400-1800) after 
their appearance in Russian history, relations between the semi- 
independent Cossack communities and the Russian government 
underwent many changes. The dangers and the freedoms of 
frontier life bred an unruly spirit among the Cossacks, some 
of whom at times rebelled against the tsars. But the majority 
of Cossacks formed loyal, protective bulwarks for the frontiers 
of Russia. All Cossacks used only the Great Russian language, 
except for some 60 per cent of the Kuban Cossacks, who spoke 
Ukrainian. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, Russia’s borders had 
moved to the East and to the South far beyond the main Cos- 
sack settlements west of the Ural Mountains. Nevertheless the 
Cossacks retained much of their original way of life while form- 
ing an administrative part of the Russian empire for over one 
hundred years. Their regions were still called Voiska (Armies) 
although Cossacks no longer were in the majority there, con- 
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stituting only some 47 percent of the total local population.’ 
This was a consequence of the development of mining, industry 
and commerce, which led to an influx of the inogorodnyi (‘‘out- 
of-towners’”’) from the North and West. By comparison to 
these newcomers, most of the Cossacks were well-to-do and hence 
conservative farmers. 

The basic conservatism of the mass of the Cossacks led most 
of them in 1917 actively to support the democratic and mod- 
erately socialistic Provisional Government of Kerensky against 
the Bolsheviks, just as most Cossacks had helped ensure the 
stability of the Russian state under the tsars. 

Thus it was mainly Don Cossack troops of the Petrograd gar- 
rison who put down the Bolshevik attempt to seize power from 
Kerensky in July 1917.2 At that time this earned them praise 
from unexpected quarters. A relevant incident stands out in 
my memory. 

In July 1917 I attended a conference of some 200 delegates 
of Cossack units from the Southwestern Front of the Russian 
armies facing the Austro-Germans. I had been elected by the 
Guard Don Cossack Battery to represent it. The conference 
was held at Berdichev, a Ukrainian city to the Southwest of 
Kiev with a large Jewish population. We opened the confer- 
ence by a funeral service for several Cossacks who had just been 
killed in the street-fighting against the Bolsheviks in Petrograd. 
On leaving the service, we were unpleasantly startled to find 
that the square in front of the Russian Orthodox cathedral was 
packed by crowds carrying red flags. Their spokesman, a Jewish 
workman, greeted us, however, as defenders of freedom against 
the “counter-revolutionaries from the left.” As we marched 


1This percentage has been computed from population figures in the 
Entsiklopedicheskii Slovar, F. A. Brockhaus (Leipzig) and I. A. Effron 
(St. Petersburg), Vol. XI (21), p. 29, 1893; Vol. XVI-A (32), p. 919, 1895; 
and Vol. XIII-A (26), pp. 883-894, 1894. 


2The 4th and the 14th Don Cossack regiments and the reserve section 
of the Guard Don Cossack Battery. 
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away to the movie-house where our conference was to be held, 
the crowds followed singing the revolutionary funeral march: 
“Vy Zhertvoyu pali v borbe rokovoi” (You have fallen victims 
in the fateful struggle). 

This and other 1917 Cossack front-line troop conferences 
were an indirect consequence of the so-called “Order No. 1” 
issued shortly after the Tsar’s abdication. That order took away 
the disciplinary powers of all Russian army officers because of 
fears of possible counter-revolutionary trends among them. In- 
stead, such powers were vested in ‘Soviets’ (i.e., councils) 
which had to be elected by the men of all units—from batteries 
and companies through regiments, brigades, and corps, to armies 
and groups of armies (the latter called “fronts’’). All this was 
done after three bloody years of a continuing war against the 
Austro-German coalition. Under the circumstances, the amaz- 
ing thing is not that the Russian armies finally collapsed, but 
that it took them eight months (March to October 1917) to 
do so. 

Most Cossack officers had enough moral authority over their 
men to maintain a reasonable degree of discipline in their units 
and still get the votes of their Soviets to back them. How- 
ever, Cossack troops, like most of the cavalry, were then scat- 
tered all along the front from the Baltic to the Black Sea. A 
division was the largest all-Cossack formation at that time. 
Therefore, at the levels of an Army Soviet and higher, Cossacks 
could be and actually were regularly out-voted by the infantry 
delegates. The overwhelming majority of the latter had little 
or no inner discipline, which led to their rapid adherence to 
Bolshevik slogans for immediate separate peace. By 1917 there 
were hardly any officers and men left in the infantry who had 
been in the regular Imperial Army prior to 1914, so great were 
the losses during the 1915 retreat when the peacetime am- 
munition stock-piles were exhausted with no industry in the 
country to replenish them at the rate required. Space and hu- 
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man lives had to be traded then for the time needed to get sup- 
plies from France and England. These were abundant in 1916, 
but by 1917 most officers in the infantry below the rank of colo- 
nel were in effect a motley assembly of civilians with not more 
than two or three months’ training. Their men often had even 
less. The cavalry and the artillery had fared better—at least 50 
to 60 percent of both officers and men still in their ranks had 
regular pre-1914 Imperial Army training. 

Continued maintenance of discipline and of the fighting 
spirit of Cossack troops required their removal from under the 
jurisdiction of the predominantly ultra-left-wing Soviets at 
army levels. The idea of achieving this by so-to-speak “‘out- 
Sovieting the Soviets’’ originated, of all places, among the reg- 
ular officers of our Guard Cossack Brigade. One of its first pro- 
moters was the “Pod-Yessaoul” (Captain) Kossov of our Guard 
Don Cossack Battery. Kossov had a rather remarkable back- 
ground. A regular artillery officer, he decided, after a year or 
so of service in the Imperial Guards, that he did not like peace- 
time service, resigned and went to study law at the Moscow Uni- 
versity. A lawyer when the war broke out in 1914, he immedi- 
ately rejoined the Guard Cossack battery. During the terrible 
days of the 1915 retreat, Kossov, like many other cavalry and 
artillery officers of the Russian army, volunteered to bolster the 
. decimated ranks of the infantry and was severely wounded lead- 
ing a counter-attack. One of the German bullets pierced his 
throat, leaving him with a strong stutter. We became friends 
when he rejoined our Guards Battery in April 1917 (I was 
then an 18-year-old praporshchik or 3rd lieutenant). Kossov 
gave me a lot of coaching in making speeches to troop meetings 
and carrying on debates which his impediment prevented him 
from doing himself. 

It was Kossov who thought up the use of the “‘self-determina- 
tion” principle—proclaimed by the Russian Provisional Gov- 
ernment in Petrograd—as an excuse for the creation of purely 
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Cossack Soviets of front-line troops. The idea was to prevent 
the disintegration of Cossack units and help preserve order in 
the Russian state as a whole; there was no separatism whatso- 
ever about it. This movement caught on like wildfire all along 
the front. It was eminently successful in its objectives: the Cos- 
sack troops were among the last units of the Russian armies to 
leave the Austro-German front in December 1917 and were the 
only ones to come back as intact units to their home bases. 

The Cossack support of all-Russian unity is further illus- 
trated by the fact that it was almost exclusively Cossack troops 
(the 9th and the 10th Don Cossack regiments with auxiliary 
units), under the command of the future Ataman of the Don 
Cossacks, General P. N. Krassnov, who responded to Kerensky’s 
appeal and attempted to retake Petrograd from the Bolsheviks 
for his Provisional Government during the so-called “‘ten days 
that shook the world” in October-November 1917.3 I served 
then as his orderly officer and I have in my safekeeping the 
signed handwritten field book original of the orders to retreat 
which he dictated to me at the end of this first field action of 
the Russian Civil War. 

Parallel developments took place behind the front in the 
Cossack regions. Since the days of Peter the Great, Don Cossack 
Atamans had been appointed by the Tsars, but in June 1917 the 
Don Cossacks elected as their Ataman General Kaledin.. He was 
a Cossack who had won fame as the commander of the Russian 
army which successfully spearheaded the so-called “Brussilov 
breakthrough” of 1916 and thereby helped relieve the German 
pressure on Verdun. 


Kaledin followed a policy of support for the Russian Pro- 
visional Government in Petrograd, although he had been 
elected by Don Cossacks only, who were a minority of the in- 


3See description of action in Arkhiv Ruskoi Revolutsii, Berlin, 1922, 
by P. N. Krassnov. 
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habitants of the region which bears their name.‘ Kaledin and 
the Don Cossack regional government which he formed re- 
peatedly tried to obtain cooperation of the non-Cossack majority 
of the area which largely consisted of factory and dock workers, 
coal miners and poorer peasants with less land than most Cos- 
sacks. However, these local non-Cossacks consistently elected 
Bolshevik sympathizers for their representatives. As a result, 
further elections in the Don were limited to the Cossack minor- 
ity only.® 

In an attempt to coordinate their anti-Bolshevik efforts, rep- 
resentatives of the Don, the Kuban, and the Terek Cossack 
Armies met on October 20, 1917, and formed a Yugo-Vostochnyi 
Soyuz (Southeastern Alliance). The present Kuban Cossack 
Ataman, Colonel Tkatschew, points out, on the basis of docu- 
ments available to him,’ that the relevant agreement indicates 
that its aim was to fight Bolshevik anarchy on the territory of 


the Alliance and to provide mutual support for the purpose of 
maintaining order and legality within the Alliance until the 
All-Russian Constituent Assembly met and determined Russia’s 
future form of government and the status of the Cossack regions 


‘Exact population figures are not available for that time. However, 
the processes which had reduced Cossacks to some 47% by the early 
1890's (see Note 1) continued at an accelerated rate and it is reasonable 
to assume that by 1917 Cossacks did not exceed some 40% of the total 
number of inhabitants of their regions. 


5My own recollections on that point were confirmed in a letter to me 


of Sept. 10, 1960, by Badma Oulanov, former Deputy President of the 
Bolshoi Voiskovoi Krug. 


6A consultant to the U. S. Congress in the preparation of Public Law 
86-90 (see The Russian Review, Jan. 1961) states in a letter to the N. Y. 
Times, Feb. 9, 1960, that on this date (Oct. 20, 1917) “Cossackia was es- 
tablished by the popular will of the people concerned.” It should be 
noted that this term was not heard of till some ten years later (see 
Note 15). 


™There Never Was a Cossackia.” N. Y., Novoye Russkoye Slovo, May 
15, 1960. 
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as well. There were no separatist aims in that agreement, he 
points out.® I fully concur with him. 

Later Kaledin made a grave error of judgment by not de- 
mobilizing the war-weary Cossack troops when they returned 
to the Don from the German front in December 1917. Instead, 
he sent the old front-line units to the northern borders of the 
Don, along which the Red Guards were concentrating. As a 
result, most of the tired Cossacks deserted and returned to their 
villages. The remainder mutinied and joined the Bolsheviks. 
The leader of the mutiny, Podtyolkov, was a pod-horunzhyi 
(sub-lieutenant) in our Don Cossack Guards Battery. As most 
Cossack pro-Reds, he came from the poorer northern part of the 
Don region, from the same area which had been the home of 
Bulavin, who led the revolt against Peter the Great. Podtyol- 
kov’s later capture and hanging by another former sub-lieuten- 
ant of our Don Cossack Guards Battery, Spiridonov, is de- 
scribed, fairly accurately, in Quiet Flows the Don, by the Soviet 
writer, Sholokhov. 

Hurriedly formed volunteer detachments of officers and stu- 
dents were greatly outnumbered by the Red Guards and were 
slowly pushed back. The volunteer detachments which covered 
from the North the retreat of the White remnants from Novo- 
cherkassk into the almost roadless steppe consisted of only some 
200 men with two field guns.® At the end of January 1918, 
Ataman Kaledin committed suicide in Novocherkassk, not wish- 
ing to leave it. 

Angered by subsequent Red Army requisitions, the Don Cos- 
sacks rose as the Austro-German armies completed the occupa- 
tion of the Ukraine and approached the borders of the Don in 


8The museum of the Kuban Cossacks, which includes originals of the 
land deeds to them by all the Tsars from Catherine II on, and a substan- 
tial library, now occupies a three-story house in Queens, New York. Col. 
Boris Tkatschew, the Kuban Cossack Ataman, authorizes me to state that 


he will be willing to arrange visits to the museum by bona-fide historians 
- and scholars. 


8] was the pointer of one of these guns. 
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April-May 1918. A Cossack Krug Spaseniya Dona (Assembly 
for the Salvation of the Don) met on May 4, 1918. The seven- 
teenth-century name of Vsevelikoe Voisko Donskoe (Grand 
Army of the Don) was restored to the region, and on May 17, 
1918, General P. N. Krassnov was elected Don Ataman. An- 
nouncing this to foreign governments in a letter of May 23/ 
June 5, 1918 (No. 29), Krassnov stated: ‘Until the creation, in 
one form or another, of a United Russia (Edinoi Rossii), the 
Don Army is to be a democratic republic, headed my myself.’ 

The Bolshoi Voiskovoi Krug (the Big Army Circle, i.e., Gen 
eral Assembly) met four months later and promulgated on Sep- 
tember 15, 1918, the Osnounye Zakony (the Basic Laws) for the 
Don. Its first article reads: ““The Grand Army of the Don is an 
independent State, based on the principles of rule by the peo- 
ple." In evaluating the long-range significance of this un- 
qualified statement it should be noted: first, that the Krug was 
elected in the midst of a raging civil war, by Cossacks only, i.e., 
by a minority of the population of their region; second, that at 
that time the Krug and Ataman Krassnov were almost wholly 
dependent for arms and ammunition on supplies from the 
High Command of the Austro-German troops who occupied the 
adjoining Ukraine to the west and whose policy it was to try 
to promote separatism. 

The real attitude of the Don Cossack Krug towards Russia 
and its people was expressed five days later in its decree of Sep- 
tember 20, 1918, containing a message of friendship for the 
Russian peasants of the Bolshevik-held Voronezh district, which 
adjoined the Don region on the north. A part of that message 
reads: ‘“‘We remember very well that we are flesh of the flesh 
and bone of the bone of the Russian people. We do not forget 
for a minute that the fate of the Don Cossacks is closely inter- 


%Donskaya Letopis, publication of the Don Historical Commission, 
Belgrade, 1923, Vol. III, p. 328, Document No. 4. 


Loc. cit., Vol. I, p. 301, Document No. 1. 
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woven with the fate of the Russian people and of the Russian 
State.” 

The anti-separatist views of the Ataman Krassnov himself 
are evident from his actions a year earlier and later on. I have 
known P. N. Krassnov since my childhood. I served as his 
orderly officer in 1917 (see note 3) and as his interpreter of 
English in 1918-19. I have in my safekeeping several personal 
letters from him covering the 1922-1941 period. I can testify that 
he never thought of the Don Cossacks as anything but an in- 
tegral part of Russia. From the late ’20s through 1936 he lived 
at Santeny in France as advisor on Cossack matters to the late 
Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaevich, then titular head of the 
Romanov dynasty. During that time Krassnov issued several 
anti-separatist messages to the Cossacks. His great-nephew 
reports P. N. Krassnov’s last talk with him in a Soviet prison in 
June 1945, shortly before his execution. It includes the follow- 
ing advice: “Whatever happens, never dare hate Russia. It is 
not Russia or the Russian people who are to blame for this wide- 
spread suffering . . . Russia has existed and will exist . . . the 
resurrection of Russia will be gradual. It will not happen all at 
once. Such an enormous body cannot recover its health sud- 
denly. It is a pity I shall not live to see it... .”* 

After the defeat of the Central Powers and the Austro-Ger- 
man withdrawal from the Ukraine in November-December 
1918, P. N. Krassnov resigned as Ataman in February 1919. 
His successor, General A. Bogaevsky and the Krug which elected 
him, placed the Don Army under the Supreme Command of 
General Denikin and his Volunteer Army Staff, whose slogan 
was Edinaya y nedelimaya Rossiya (Russia one and undivided). 

The Kuban Cossacks are the second largest group of Cossacks 
and next in importance to those of the Don. There was no am- 


22 oc. cit., Vol. III, p. 351, Document No. 17. 
The Hidden Russia; My Ten Years as a Slave Laborer, N. N. Krass- 
nov, Jr., with foreword by Brig. Gen. Frank L. Howley, New York, 1960. 
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biguity about the pronouncements of the Kuban Cossack Rada 
on these matters. They did not have German troops on their 
borders and permitted all non-Cossacks to vote. As a result 
their Constitution, promulgated on December 5, 1918, clearly 
came out against permanent independence by stating in its pre- 
amble: “Thinking of itself as being undividedly (nerazryuvno) 
tied to Russia, united (edinoi) and free, the population of the 
Kuban firmly stands on its previous position: Russia must be a 
federated republic of free peoples and lands, and the Kuban a 
separate component part thereof.’ 

To the best of my knowledge the first recorded use of the 
term “Cossackia” occurred in Central Europe between the two 
World Wars. In December 1927 there began appearing in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, a bi-lingual (Russian and Ukrainian) 
bi-weekly paper called Volne Kozactvo. Some four years later 
that paper printed a ‘Project of a Constitution for Cossackia.”"™ 
It was explained in a preface that the name ‘“Cossackia” was to 
designate a union of seven “units”: the Don, Kuban, Terek, 
Astrakhan, Ural, Orenburg’* and the Kalmuk district. Special 
thanks for help in the preparation of the Constitution were ex- 
pressed to a Professor of the Ukrainian University in Prague, 
O. O. Eichelmann. No other names were mentioned in this 
connection. 

Personally, I heard the term “‘Cossackia’’ for the first time in 
my life in 1935-36 when I was approached with an offer of an 
engineering job with the Todt construction organization of 
Nazi Germany. I was then in the Egyptian government service 
and was told that I need not fear restrictions on Russians in 
Germany since I was a ‘“‘Cossackian,” and hence of supposedly 
non-Slavic race. Needless to say, I turned the offer down. 


4Kubanskii Kalendar, published by the Kuban Chancellery, Belgrade, 
1931, p. 74. 


15Volne Kozactvo, Prague, No. 96, January 10, 1932. 


16A]] six are regions of former Cossack armies of these names. 
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When, during World War II, the German armies again ap- 
proached the main Cossack regions, some Cossacks started local 
guerilla operations against the Communists. The various small 
detachments were consolidated by the Nazi Command into a 
Cavalry Corps of some 40,000 men under a German, General 
von Pannwitz. However, it was not trusted by the Nazis in Rus- 
sia and was sent to fight Tito’s guerillas in Yugoslavia instead. 
Efforts were then made to indoctrinate them by ‘“Cossackian” 
propagandists from Rosenberg’s infamous Ost-Ministerium, but 
these efforts were a complete failure.” 

At the end of World War II these men and other Cossacks 
surrendered to the British, but were turned over to the Soviet 
government under circumstances which do little credit to the 
Western Allies and which certainly could not instill faith in 
them into Cossack hearts.” 

World War II undoubtedly further decimated the Cossacks. 
Prior to that, like all well-to-do farmers, they must have also 
lost many of their numbers in the 1930's to Stalin’s brutal col- 
lectivization policies, since most of them fell into the kulak 
category. ' 

No accurate data as to the present numbers of Cossacks are 
available. Estimates give them from 15 to 25 percent at best 
of the present total population in their regions. 

The land reserves of the Cossack armies have been used since 
the 1920’s for the development of huge mechanized state farms. 
Individual Cossacks were forbidden to have their own horses, 
saddles, and arms and were subjected to various restrictions. 

Thus, the privileged Cossack way of life no longer exists. It 
was fathered by special frontier conditions, and following their 
disappearance, it too passed away. 


17See B. Ganussovsky, “Cossacks and Cossackians,” New York, Novoye 
Russkoye Slovo, March 8, 1960. 


18See N. N. Krassnov, The Hidden Russia (Note 13). 





Tolstoy’s Dualism 


By G. W. SPENCE 


HIS essay is an attempt to relate Tolstoy’s theory of history 

and of freewill and inevitability, as expounded in War and 
Peace, to those later works—the Confession, the essay ‘““On Life” 
and parts of The Kingdom of God Is Within You—in which he 
expresses what he believes to be the basic metaphysical truth of 
Christianity. For, although Tolstoy’s work is usually and justly 
divided into two distinct parts, yet from another point of view 
we can see from the beginning a steady movement in one direc- 
tion. The ideas that he held in his earlier period to some extent 
determined the nature of those put forward after the so-called 
‘conversion’; and an inquiry into why the “‘conversion’’ was 
intellectually necessary will show something of the reason for 
the particular quality of his subsequent religious belief, with 
its insistence on rigorous self-abnegation and its uncompromis- 
ing assertion of the ideal of perfect virtue as the true and only 
knowable reality.? 

War and Peace was called by Kareyev “a historical poem on 
the philosophical theme of duality,’ and this description is 
substantiated in particular by the comments Tolstoy makes in 
Book IX, Chapter I, where he opens his philosophic argument: 

“There are two sides to the life of every man, his individual 
life which is the more free the more abstract its interests, and his 


elemental swarm-life in which he inevitably obeys laws laid 
down for him. 


1A] quotations from Tolstoy are taken from the translations by Louise 
and Aylmer Maude, Oxford University Press. See Non-Acting, IV, in 
Recollections and Essays. 


2Quoted by Isaiah Berlin in The Hedgehog and the Fox, Mentor, 
1957, p. 53. 
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‘Man lives consciously for himself, but is an unconscious in- 
strument in the attainment of the historical, universal, aims of 
humanity.’ 

The novel shows that what is most real to Tolstoy as an artist 
lies in the actions and sensations of the individual characters, 
the passions and play of feeling between persons, the daily lives 
of people living for themselves. But at the same time Tolstoy 
is tormented by the questions that torment Pierre Bezukhov: 
“What for?”’ and “Why?” As a thinker Tolstoy is not content 
to look at the emotions and actions of his characters for what 
they are in themselves, but must relate them to a wider vision 
of the life of humanity, in which he hopes to find their signifi- 
cance. As Isaiah Berlin points out in The Hedgehog and the 
Fox, the arguments about the interpretation of history are not 
merely an attempt to define the historian’s task, but constitute a 
search for some “universal explanatory principle,” in the light 
of which the specific and diverse qualities of individual lives 
may be understood.‘ 

Tolstoy must know in the first place why the French invasion 
of Russia took place at all; why the French made every effort to 
push on to Moscow at a time when so doing was bound to lead 
to disaster; and why the Russians did not think of luring Na- 
poleon on into the depths of their country, and yet did so quite 
fortuitously. ‘““We are forced to fall back on fatalism,”’ Tolstoy 
says, ‘‘as an explanation of irrational events (that is to say, events 
the reasonableness of which we do not understand). The more 
we try to explain such events in history reasonably, the more un- 
reasonable and incomprehensible do they become to us.’® 

So he is led to the question asked in the Second Epilogue: 
“What force moves the nations?” He finds that the terms 
“chance” and “accident” explain nothing, and particularly ob- 


3War and Peace, 1943, p. 665. 
‘The Hedgehog and the Fox, p. 58. 
5War and Peace, p. 665. 
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jectionable to him is the notion that the “genius” of the leader 
is the cause of events. In any case, historians cannot say where- 
in the “genius” of leaders consists. The basic problem is to find 
a definition of power; and Tolstoy goes to some lengths to de- 
molish the theory that rulers have power because the collective 
will of the people is invested in them. For “Under what con- 
dition,”’ he asks in conclusion, “is the will of the people dele- 
gated to one person? On condition that that person expresses 
the will of the whole people. That is, power is power: in other 
words, power is a word the meaning of which we do not under- 
stand.’”6 

It is evident from the standpoint of experience, however, that 
power is ‘‘merely the relation that exists between the expression 
of someone’s will and the execution of that will by others.”” For 
how was it that Napoleon’s commands for an invasion of Eng- 
land were ignored, and not those for an invasion of Russia? Evi- 
dently the execution of his commands depended on certain con- 
ditions over which he had no control. Those commands which 
were inconsistent with the course of events that was already de- 
veloping remained unexecuted.’ 

And so Tolstoy arrives at what Isaiah Berlin calls “one of his 
celebrated paradoxes: the higher soldiers or statesmen are in 
the pyramid of authority, the farther they must be from its base 
which consists of those ordinary men and women whose lives 
are the actual stuff of history; and, consequently, the smaller the 
effect of the words and acts of such remote personages, despite 
all their theoretical authority, upon that history.’* In Tolstoy's 
words, “‘A king is history’s slave.’® 

There can be little doubt that here, as elsewhere, Tolstoy ex- 
aggerates. He is anxious to controvert an extreme point of view, 


8/bid., pp. 1309-1321. 

WIbid., pp. 1321-1327. 

8The Hedgehog and the Fox, p. 30. 
9War and Peace, p. 666. 
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that the wills of certain individuals are all-powerful, and that 
men like Napoleon make history. But his own view is just as 
extravagant: that individuals, at least in their social, if not in 
their private lives, are totally powerless, and that history makes 
itself, the so-called ‘‘great’” men being mere “labels” for events 
which would have taken place nonetheless without them. 

But Tolstoy does not leave the argument there. He is trying 
not merely to demolish the reputations of “great’’ men, but to 
consider history as a science. For if it is a science, it must be 
possible to discover and formulate a set of laws of history, by 
which we should be able to predict the future in human affairs 
as certainly as we can in astronomy. But he finds that all those 
who have attempted a science of history have arbitrarily se- 
lected their material and arbitrarily emphasized certain tenden- 
cies, whether political, economic or cultural, so that what they 
examine is only a minute fraction of what actually constitutes 
history. A correct historical science could only operate by doing 
the impossible: that is, by taking everything into consideration, 
making no selection, since “there is and can be no beginning to 
any event, for one event always flows uninterruptedly from an- 
other,” and by studying not smaller and smaller units in the mo- 
tion of history, but “the common, infinitesimally small elements 
by which the masses are moved.’’! 

For it is not only that the motion of history arises from 
innumerable human wills, but also that the will of each in- 
dividual is itself conditioned continually by circumstances of 
place and time. Indeed the question arises whether we have 
any freewill at all. Our actions seem to be the result of our free- 
will only when we do not know by what they are conditioned or 
caused, but the more we know of the circumstances of an action, 
the less degree of freewill do we ascribe to it. No human action, 
in fact, can be completely dissociated from the conditions of 
place, time and cause. To conceive of a man having perfect 


107bid., Book XI, Ch. I, pp. 909-911. 
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freedom, we must imagine him outside space, outside time, and 
free from dependence on cause; and that is impossible. To con- 
ceive of ‘‘the action of a man entirely subject to the laws of in- 
evitability, without any freedom, we must assume the knowl- 
edge of an infinite number of space relations, an infinitely long 
period of time, and an infinite series of causes.’ And, fortunate- 
ly, that too is impossible.” 

If the ideal historical science were possible, that is, if we could 
“observe’’ the infinitely small elements that determine the mo- 
tion of history—Tolstoy does not say that the infinitely small in 
fact equals zero, though he does imply it—and if we could so 
integrate them as to be able to arrive at the laws of history, the 
possibility of life, as he says, would be destroyed. For life is a 
spontaneous activity involving consciousness of freewill, and, if 
we reached a conception of complete inevitability, we should 
_deprive ourselves of such life."* But Tolstoy seems to say that 
the inexorable laws of history are nevertheless working them- 
selves out, and that it is only our necessary ignorance of them 
which creates the illusion of freewill. As Isaiah Berlin inter- 
prets his arguments, “the reality of inexorable historical de- 
terminism [is] not, indeed, experienced directly, but [is] known 
to be true on irrefutable theoretical grounds.’ 

If this is the case, then the lives of the Rostovs, Bolkonskis 
and others, which are described with such vividness in the novel, 
are founded on illusion, for these characters seem real to us by 
virtue of their consciousness of freewill and their sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. There is an apparent contradiction, for 
which Isaiah Berlin accounts by saying that there was a conflict 
in Tolstoy “between instinctive judgment and theoretical con- 
viction—between his gifts and his opinions.’’™* 


1Jbid., Second Epilogue, pp. 1332-1338. 
2/bid., pp. 1328-1330. 

The Hedgehog and the Fox, p. 47. 
M4Jbid., p. 65. 
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But this is not an entirely satisfactory explanation, for the 
reality of one’s consciousness of freewill is in fact ultimately 
asserted in the Second Epilogue. There Tolstoy represents con- 
sciousness as saying: ‘I alone am, and all that exists is but me, 
consequently I include space. I measure flowing time by the 
fixed moment of the present, in which alone I am conscious of 
myself as living, consequently I am outside time. I am beyond 
cause, for I feel myself to be the cause of every manifestation of 
my life.’’ And this is not illusion. It is an expression of the force 
of life that is in us, a force that we call freedom, and that is in 
its essence incomprehensible and is only known to our reason 
in the laws to which it is subject in its manifestation. The sub- 
ject of history is not freewill, but ‘‘the manifestation of the force 
of freewill in human beings in space, in time, and in dependence 
on cause . . . What is known to us we call laws of inevitability, 
what is unknown we call freewill’’; and yet that freewill is not 
capable of influencing historical events, for, if it were, it would 
not be subject to laws in its manifestation.® 

This is an obscure passage, made so by the use of the term 
“freewill’; for it seems strange to call the inner freedom of 
which we are conscious “‘freewill,”’ if our actions can only be re- 
garded as the results of our freedom insofar as they are mani- 
festations of the free force of life, when the kind of actions we 
perform is determined by conditions and causes we cannot con- 
trol. Tolstoy seems to be saying: ‘‘I am free because I am alive, 
for my existence in time and space is a manifestation of a force 
that is beyond time and space. But I am not free to decide how 
my existence in time and space shall be arranged, or even what 
I shall do.” 

War and Peace was completed in 1869, and ten years later 
Tolstoy wrote his Confession, in which he describes how in the 
1870’s he was afflicted by despair as by a disease, the chief symp- 
tom of which was a perpetually nagging question: “What is it 


18War and Peace, pp. 1559-1341. 
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for? What does it lead to? .. . Why should I live .. .? Is there 
any meaning in my life that the inevitable death awaiting me 
does not destroy?’"* These are like the questions that Pierre 
Bezukhov asks himself; and it would seem that, even though, 
in War and Peace, the conception of consciousness, which im- 
plies a belief in immortality, is but hesitantly and uncertainly 
vindicated in the philosophic parts, yet in other parts of the 
book it is confidently conveyed in artistic terms, and that Pierre 
finds his answer in Platon Karataev, as Prince Andrew finds his 
on his deathbed. In the light of the intuitive perception of the 
Russian peasant, Pierre is justified in laughing at the tragic is- 
sues of man’s ‘elemental swarm-life,”’ and can rise above them.” 
And, although the account of Pierre's discovery of metaphysical 
truth in Karataev is a recreation of imaginative experience, 
rather than of real, personal experience, yet it contains in em- 
bryo the answer to the questions that Tolstoy asks himself in his 
Confession. 

The Confession is an account of a deep emotional experience, 
but the stages in the mental struggle are clearly formulated. 
Tolstoy was drawn towards suicide by a growing awareness of 
the vanity of life, which caused him to accept the conclusions of 
Buddha, Schopenhauer, and the author of Ecclesiastes; but the 
acceptance was only temporary; he did not abandon the search 
for the meaning of life, which was a search for God. And ina 
passage that reveals the influence on him of Rousseau and Pas- 
cal, he remarks that search for God was not reasoning, but a feel- 
ing, for it proceeded not from the course of his thoughts—it was 
even directly contrary to them—but proceeded from the heart.” 
But his return to a belief in God, while involving a repudiation 


Confession, III and V, in A Confession, The Gospel in Brief and 
What I Believe, 1958 pp. 15, 24. 


17War and Peace, Book XII, Ch. III, pp. 1062, 1070-1073; Book XII, 
Ch. IV, pp. 1081-1085; Book XIII, Ch. II], pp. 1115-1117 and 1123-1124. 


18Confession, VI and XII, pp. 38 and 61-62. 
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of his former reasoning and a conviction that knowledge of 
truth can only be found by living, did emphatically not involve 
a denial of reason.” 

For he came to understand that, when he was asking the 
meaning of life, he was demanding “an explanation of the finite 
in terms of the infinite.” He had asked: ‘“‘What is the meaning 
of my life, beyond time, cause and space?” And the question 
he had replied to, when he concluded that life is senseless, was: 
“What is the meaning of my life within time, cause and space?” 
Only faith supplies an answer to the question he was really ask- 
ing, for faith relates our finite lives to the infinite. ‘““What am 
I?” he asks—‘‘A part of the infinite. In those few words lies the 
whole problem.’”’ If one does not realize that, one’s reasoning 
turns in a vicious circle.” 

Now, just as in War and Peace Tolstoy could escape from a 
deterministic theory that denied life as we know it, by postula- 
ting the existence of a consciousness within man which is beyond 
time, space and cause; so in his Confession he can escape from 
the conclusion that in the face of decay and death life is but a 
senseless and stupid joke, by claiming that it is not the fortuitous 
result of the mutations of atoms, thrown up at a particular pe- 
riod in endless time and on a particular sphere in endless space, 
and conditioned by countless external causes, but that ‘God is 
life,”"*" and that man in his inner consciousness has a certain 
relationship to that infinite God, Who is Himself beyond time, 
space and cause. 

This point is developed in the essay ‘““On Life” (1887). Here 
Tolstoy begins by considering the definitions of life put forward 
by thinkers who base their philosophy on the results of scientific 
discovery. Such a definition is this: “Life is a particular activity 
of an organic substance.” But Tolstoy rejects these definitions 


19See Reason and Religion, in On Life and Essays on Religion, 1950. 
20Confession, IX, pp. 48-53. 
21Jbid., XII, p. 65. 
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on the grounds that they are in fact merely descriptions of the 
sensible processes that accompany life. Experimental science is 
concerned only with external phenomena, whereas the chief 
characteristics of life are inner qualities: “A consciousness of 
suffering and enjoyment and an aspiration towards welfare.” 
So life can be defined as “‘the striving after good’’;*3 for to define 
objects by space and time is not to know them, and, when a man 
“asks himself about his place in time and space, it seems to him 
at first that he stands in the midst of infinite time extending in 
both directions, and that he is the centre of a sphere whose sur- 
face is everywhere and nowhere. And it is just this self outside 
of time and space that a man really knows.”** Consciousness, 
of course, changes moment by moment, just as the cells of the 
body change continuously; and a man’s real and actual self is 
not the consciousness of a given moment, which will pass, but 
it is “that something present in the particular relationship to 
the world” of which he is conscious—something which causes 
him to love one thing and not another, and which “unites the 
whole series of consecutive consciousnesses into one.’ 

But “On Life” is more than a refutation of materialism. The 
above arguments are intended not only to prove that “there is 
no death,” but also to discover what a man’s relation to the 
world should be. 

In War and Peace, Book IX, Chapter I, Tolstoy says that in 
his individual life man lives consciously for himself, and there- 
fore man’s “elemental swarm-life’”’ must be the result of the ac- 
cumulation of the wills of countless people each of whom is liv- 
ing for himself. To use the language of the later esssay, the good 
for which people strive is the attainment of personal well-being, 


22°On Life,” Introduction, p. 5. 
23%bid., IV, p. 28 

*4Ibid., XII, p. 55. 

2Jbid., XXVIII, pp. 116-122. 
26/bid., XXVII, p. 111. 
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or the well-being of their families or nations, or the fulfillment 
of the will of their leaders. It seemed inconceivable that men 
should direct their wills towards any other goal than the good 
of themselves or of the group to which they belong, so that the 
result of their striving is war and the general surrender of per- 
sonal responsibility that is necessitated by collective action. 

Similarly in the essay “On Life,” when Tolstoy considers the 
consequences of a man’s living for his own good, he claims that, 
if a man does so, he is bound to find his personal well-being “‘is 
not merely a thing not easy of attainment, but is something that 
will certainly be taken from him.”” This is so because of the 
conflict he will be brought into with others, the sense of weari- 
- ness, satiety and suffering, and the facts of decay and physical 
death. Belief in personal well-being as the spring of action is 
inevitably followed by disbelief in everything;”” and a man can- 
not live for his family, his country, or even for humanity as a 
whole, if he feels his own life to be a senseless evil. For “if my 
individual life is calamitous and senseless, every other human 
personality is equally senseless, and an infinite number of sense- 
less and irrational personalities will not form a single good and 
reasonable life.”’* 

It can be seen that here Tolstoy is generalizing from his own 
experience. The essay clarifies points made in the Confession, 
but at the cost of over-rationalization. For in the essay Tolstoy 
introduces a dualistic conception of human nature, which is 
useful in argument, but is as dangerous an over-simplification 
as the old dualism of body and soul. He divides the individual 
into animal personality and reasonable consciousness. To live 
for one’s personal well-being is to live for the sake of animal per- 
sonality, since animals, in the struggle for existence, strive only 
for the survival of themselves and of their whelps and herd; 
and, if a man bears exclusive love toward his own whelps or © 


21Ibid., 1, pp. 17-19. 
28[bid., VI, p. 35. 
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herd—that is, towards his family or nation—that love is animal, 
for the life and welfare of family and nation contribute to one’s 
personal well-being.” “Human,” as opposed to animal, ‘‘life 
begins only with the appearance of a reasonable consciousness— 
the very thing that . . . produces in [man] the negation of the 
good of the personal life.’ 

Recognition of the demands of reasonable consciousness is a 
gradual process, but it can be summed up in the word 
“metavota.” A quotation from The Kingdom of God is Within 
You will show what Tolstoy understood by this word: “Under- 
stand that this corporeal personal life which is here to-day and 
is destroyed to-morrow, can have no permanence, that no ex- 
ternal measures, no arrangement of it, can give it firmness or 
make it rational . . . A true, rational life is possible for man only 
in the measure to which he can participate, not in the family or 
the state but in the source of life, the Father; to the extent to 
which he can merge his life with that of the Father.’** When 
reasonable consciousness has indicated the deceptiveness 
of personal good, there is only one path left open to man, 
and that is the path of spiritual love, which provides its 
own real, inalienable good that is always within reach here and 
now.” The only reasonable relation a man can have to the 
world, therefore, consists in service to the source of life.* 

The harmful effect that this dualism is likely to have can be 
seen in The Kreutzer Sonata, which shows the worst side of 
Tolstoy, with its furious insulting of the physical elements in 
human love. (The story is not written with sufficient detach- 
ment for one to be able to feel that the insults are only the de- 
ranged Pozdnyshev’s, and not also, to some extent, Tolstoy's.) On 

2/bid., XXIII, pp. 93-100. 

37bid., VII, pp. 39-41. 


31The Kingdom of God, IV, in The Kingdom of God and Peace Essays, 
1951, p. 113. 


32"On Life,” XXII, pp. 90-92. 
3§ee Religion and Morality, in On Life and Essays on Religion. 
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the other hand, in The Death of Ivan Ilych and Master and Man 
we find the relation between spirit and flesh presented in such a 
way that we are compelled to acknowledge that, although the 
formulations of the essay ‘“On Life’’ are inadequate, they are an 
attempt to express some genuine perception of reality—of an 
inexplicable reality, which Tolstoy can present adequately only 
in artistic terms. 

But one cannot forget, when reading Tolstoy’s religious es- 
says, that one is studying a philosophy which has been born 
from despair. His earlier novels and stories often express a very 
vivid awareness of the beauty and richness of sensuous, physical 
life; and yet it was this life he was going to destroy in himself, if 
the questioning of his higher reason could not be answered, if 
his spiritual yearning could not be satisfied. And when the an- 
swer was found, it proved to be one in view of which he saw 
meaning in the life of the body only in its function as an instru- 
ment of the spirit. And from this belief in the complete sub- 
ordination of the physical to the spiritual, there follow with ap- 
parent logic both the sex teaching—that celibacy is higher and 
worthier than matrimony—and the theory of non-resistance to 
evil—the belief that no physical force should ever be used to 
defend the life of the body. 

Now Tolstoy’s theory of non-resistance, which is based on the 
understanding that one should act according to principle, re- 
gardless of the consequences, is connected with the question 
of freedom and inevitability. When he wrote What I Believe in 
1883, probably being aware of the obscure wording of parts of 
the Second Epilogue of War and Peace, he admitted that “‘free- 
will is not merely an illusion, it is a phrase devoid of meaning 
... And to refute that phrase is to tilt at windmills; but reason— 
that which illumines our lives and obliges us to alter our ac- 
tions—is not an illusion and cannot be denied.’™ He took up 


%4What I Believe, VII, p. 417. 
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the problem again ten years later in The Kingdom of God is 
Within You. 

Here he shows that man’s freedom lies in the activity of 
reason—that is, in the choice between recognition and non- 
recognition of certain truths. ‘““Man would not be free if he 
knew no truth at all, and he would not be free . . . if the whole 
truth that should guide him in life were revealed to him once 
for all . . . with no admixture of error.” Some truths we were 
taught in childhood and never question; others we never con- 
sider because they are too distant from us. But there are truths 
of a third kind, which do not form the unconscious motives of 
action, and yet which affect us so closely that we cannot pass 
them by; “‘and it is in regard to these truths that man’s freedom 
is manifest.”* 

As was said in War and Peace, we are free in our conscious- 
ness; but it was also said there that our actions are necessarily 
conditioned by time, place and cause, so that in the perform- 
ance of actions we are not free. Now, when Tolstoy considers 
the activity of consciousness in The Kingdom of God is Within 
You, he claims that the recognition or non-recognition of a cer- 
tain truth depends not on external causes but on some cause 
within the man himself. Human life has an inner and an outer 
domain; the latter is a process that operates in time and space 
and by cause and effect, and the good of the animal personality 
depends upon it. A Christian, however, “cannot understand 
human life otherwise than as the submission of an animal per- 
sonality to the law of reason’’; and “this life, though manifested 
in time and space, is not determined by conditions of time and 
space, but only by the degree of the subjection of the animal 
personality in reason.”** A Christian will not perform any ac- 
tions except in accordance with his inner recognition of truth; 
and, realizing that it would only ever be necessary to take up 


The Kingdom of God, XII, Conclusion, 5, pp. 421-428. 
36“On Life,” XIV, pp. 62-63. 
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arms, if the good of human life lay in the personality, he will re- 
fuse military service; and this refusal will result from his inner 
freedom and not from external causation. One of the epigraphs 
of The Kingdom of God is Within You is: “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.”’ 

In War and Peace it was said that in his ‘elemental swarm- 
life’”” man inevitably obeys laws laid down for him, and that 
the individual will is impotent in face of the course of history. 
This thesis, exaggerated as it is, was to have serious conse- 
quences; without being the cause of the subsequent theory of 
non-resistance to evil by violence, it gave it some of its ap- 
parently logical justification. For it seemed to Tolstoy that those 
human actions which are conditioned by the desire for personal 
well-being form a cohesive system, the nature of which is in- 
comprehensible to us. And in What I Believe, which is the first 
work in which the theory of non-resistance is expounded, he 
writes: ‘People bound together by a delusion form, as it were, 
a collective cohesive mass. The cohesion of that mass is the 
world’s evil. All the reasonable activity of humanity is directed 
towards the destruction of this cohesion.” 

Any actions performed within the conditions of that mass are 
bound by its conditions; and, if an individual attempted so to 
take part in politics as to act in accordance with his inner rec- 
ognition of truth, he would nonetheless find that he was 
obliged to make various compromises, and that the results of 
his actions were being determined by the conditions of the “‘col- 
lective cohesive mass,’ and not by his own consciousness. By 
the light of reason and truth he would desire one thing; but 
time, place, and causation would produce another. The inner 
consciousness is aware of demands that transcend anything that 
can be fulfilled by the laws of history, which are the laws of 
cause and effect. One cannot control the movements of nations, 
as Napoleon vainly thought he was doing; and, according to 


37What I Believe, XII, pp. 537-538. 
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Tolstoy, if one takes part in the movements of nations at all, one 
submits to them completely. So one has a simple choice to make, 
he thought, between acknowledging governments and not ac- 
knowledging them, and, holding the views he did on freedom 


and inevitability, it seemed to him that a Christian should have 
no doubts about which to choose. 





The Attempt on the Life 
of Nicholas II in Japan 


By Grorce ALEXANDER LENSEN 


7 mist still lingered over Nagasaki Bay on the morning of 
April 27, 1891, as four Russian men-of-war neared the 
roadstead. Soon the bright rays of the sun, which had risen 
above the mountain tops, would illuminate the lovely country- 
side. Already the spicy, peculiarly Japanese odor which per- 
meated the air reminded the Russians of Inasa, the nearby settle- 
ment, in the arms of whose women they rested whenever in 
port. The groves of almond trees on the slopes of the moun- 
tains ringing the bay were in full bloom. Spring was here in all 
its splendor. 

Three Russian warships waited in the bay, so that a total of 
seven Russian vessels entered Nagasaki harbor; the frigates 
Pamiat Azova and Vladimir Monomakh, the cruiser Admiral 
Nakhimov, the clipper Dzhigit, and the gunboats Mandzhur, 
Bobra, and Koreets.* Yards manned and firing a salute, the 
Russian vessels entered port, guided in by the Japanese man- 
of-war Takao Kan, which had met them at sea. Japanese boats 
came racing toward them across the glittering bay, laden with 
mail, fruit. and various objects for sale. Japanese merchants 
whom they knew from previous visits neared the ships; the 
Russian Minister and the Consul General, Japanese officials 
and foreign officials pulled up to the flagship to welcome the 


1These are the ships given in the official account of the journey, com- 
piled by Prince Esper Ukhtomsky, a member of Nicholas’s suite. Tsyvin- 
sky, also a participant, lists Sobol and Peterburg instead of Bobra and 
Koreets. For a list of the sources used in the reconstruction of this epi- 
sode, see the Bibliographical Note at the end of this article. 
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distinguished guests. Sizable Russian naval units had visited 
Japan before, but this was the first time that a crown prince, 
the future ruler of the mighty neighboring empire, had deigned 
to visit the country. 

Nicholas (Nikolai Aleksandrovich, as he was called in Rus- 
sian) was only twenty-two at the time, his handsome features 
adorned as yet by merely the slightest growth of whiskers and 
beard. His voyage to Japan was one leg of an extensive tour 
of the Orient, conceived by his father, Tsar Alexander III, os- 
tensibly for the purpose of laying the first stone of the Vladi- 
vostok-Khabarovsk section of the projected Trans-Siberian rail- 
way, but essentially as a means of broadening the future em- 
peror’s education. Carefully planned by mature advisors, in- 
cluding Captain N. N. Lomen who now commanded the flag- 
ship, the expedition was led by Prince Vladimir Bariatinsky, 
General of the personal suite of the Emperor and head of 
Nicholas’s retinue. Nicholas’s brother, the Grand Duke Georgii 
Aleksandrovich, was to have gone along and he did as far as 
India, whence he was forced to hasten back when he developed 
tuberculosis of the lungs. Still with Nicholas was his cousin, 
Prince George of Greece. 

For some time preparations had been under way in Japan 
for the crown prince’s reception. While Nicholas leisurely en- 
joyed the sights of Ceylon, Singapore, Java, Siam, Cochin China 
and China, visited temples and historical relics, hunted tigers, 
elephants, crocodiles, and quite generally abandoned himself 
to events at hand, officials and private organizations in Japan 
worried about his forthcoming visit. At Nagasaki special bam- 
boo arches were erected at the wharfs; a new building was con- 
structed on the Suwa Temple grounds, and plans were made 
for kiteflying, fireworks, native music, and other entertainment. 
In Tokyo leading Japanese residents gave thought to organiz- 
ing a ball and a Japanese dance in his honor, but finally decided 
that a theatrical performance would be more appropriate. The 
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same gentlemen who two years before had organized the ball 
celebrating the promulgation of the Constitution were en- 
trusted with the arrangements. 

The Japanese public showed such eagerness to welcome 
Nicholas that some newspapers warned against lowering the dig- 
nity of Japan by trying to please the future Emperor of Russia 
too much. But others thought it fitting that the public show 
Nicholas that he was the guest of the people as well as of the 
government. When Grand Duke Aleksei Aleksandrovich had 
visited the imperial family in 1872, it had been different; now, 
with the Constitution of 1889, the people participated in gov- 
ernment and their attitude toward a foreign guest was of in- 
ternational significance. 

The foreign community was not at one about the reception 
of the Russian crown prince. In Tokyo Russian residents 
planned a ball at their legation, and erected a temporary ball- 
room. On the other hand, in nearby Yokohama, where there 
was virtually no Russian community, Europeans were so apa- 
thetic that the Japan Weekly Mail, an English newspaper pub- 
lished in that city, reminded its British readers that Nicholas 
was related to their own royal family—‘‘His Imperial Highness’ 
mother is the sister of our future Queen, and his father’s only 
sister is married to the Duke of Edinburgh.” 

The fever of official preparations and the tenor of public 
pronouncements obscured the fact that not all Japanese exuded 
goodwill. The soshi, a class of political rowdies, were said to 
have posted the following announcement on a tree near the 
entrance to Ueno Park in Tokyo: “On the day of the arrival of 
the Crown Prince of Russia, we soshi propose to have a seiten. 
Friends sharing our views are invited to meet us in Shiba Park 
without fail.”” The meaning of the notice was not clear; “setten” 
could be a grand performance or ceremony. But, without ques- 
tion, the soshi were planning a demonstration of some sort. 

Less than half a year had passed since a violent anti-foreign 
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outburst in Tokyo. Angered by the sight of Western ladies of 
high society looking down upon their emperor as he passed be- 
neath a garden pavilion at the edge of the Russian legation 
grounds on the occasion of the first opening of parliament (No- 
vember 29, 1890), the more so because the Western ladies 
watched in great comfort while they themselves were squeezed 
and pushed and had to crane their necks, and envious that the 
Emperor, who traditionally did not acknowledge the bows of 
his subjects, greeted these foreign ladies most politely, Japanese 
townspeople, egged on by a party of hot-headed students, had 
pelted stones at the Western ladies and had tried to force the 
gate of the legation grounds. At the time strong protests had 
been lodged before the Japanese government, for the diplo- 
mats had discerned in the outrage ‘‘a symptom of the mounting 
general agitation against foreigners.” Other stonings had oc- 
curred, and Baron von Holleben, the German minister, had 
expressed the fear that “we are again moving toward a catas- 
trophe.” “I have been expecting one for a long time already,” 
Chancellor Leo von Caprivi had noted on the margin of the 
minister's report, “as reaction to the completely unreasonable 
rage of copying all European institutions.” 

It was Holy Week. Nicholas fasted and did not land offcially. 
- Buc unofficially he went ashore the day after his arrival and 
every day thereafter, wandering about with young Russian of- 
ficers in search of souvenirs. Twice he visited Inasa, with its 
Russian cemetery. Two matrons, who in past years had supplied 
young officers with Japanese “wives,” were ushered into his 
presence. He bestowed on each of them a golden broach with 
sapphires—“for long and faithful service to the ensigns,” as 
one of the officers quipped. One of the matrons, Omatsu-san, 
now lived the modest life of a restaurant proprietess, feeding 
the officers’ ‘‘wives’”’ at Inasa. But the other one, Oie-san, was 
still well preserved. “Underneath the broach of the crown 
prince she did not mind to recall her past fame,” and the young 
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ensigns of the Vladimir Monomakh began to court her, one 
with “unquestionable success.” 

Easter, the greatest Orthodox holiday, was celebrated festively 
with traditional Russian Easter food—okorok, kulich, and pas- 
kha. On Easter Sunday Nicholas visited the other vessels to ex- 
change the customary kisses in commemoration of Christ’s Res- 
urrection. The Japanese participated in the celebration. From 
their vessels they shot off rockets that carried aloft paper replicas 
of the Russian flag, the double-headed eagle and a ship. At- 
tached to parachutes, the replicas slowly drifted away in the 
wind. 

The day after Nicholas’s arrival, on April 28, the Imperial 
Prince Arisugawa-no-Miya Takehito had called on him. They 
had exchanged pleasantries, but, as noted, Nicholas had post- 
poned the official landing. It was on Easter Monday, May 4, 
1891, that he truly began his state visit. 

It was a rainy day, and the many thousands of spectators who 
had gathered in the open and the headmen of the town, gov- 
ernment employees, volunteers in uniform and school children, 
who lined the road along which the Russians were to pass, were 
thoroughly drenched. At about a quarter to ten in the morn- 
ing Prince Arisugawa visited Nicholas. An hour later Nicholas, 

2Exactly nine months later, when the frigate once again visited Naga- 
saki, Oie-san gave birth to a red-headed boy. The ship’s junior doctor 
delivered the child. It was a difficult birth. For two days the ensign who 
had successfully courted Oie-san paced up and down the wardroom, 
while his comrades kept him informed with hourly reports from shore 
and tried to soothe his nerves with repeated doses of cognac. At long 
last, around 2 A. M., the doctor returned aboard ship and congratulated 
the ensign on the birth of a son. Bottles of champagne were uncorked, 
and the young officers celebrated noisily. But as the mother recovered 
from the difficult childbirth and examined the red-haired baby more 
closely, she came to the conclusion that it was not the ensign’s son at all, 
but the offspring of a red-headed lieutenant with whom she had lived at 
the time the ensign had stepped into her life. When she confided this 
to the young officers of the Vladimir Monomakh, they descended upon 
the embarrassed ensign and, demanding that he repay them with wine 


for the champagne that they had “wasted,” gaily celebrated the ensign’s 
demotion from “father” to “cuckold.” 
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Prince George, and suite rode ashore amid the cheering and 
saluting of the flag-bedecked men-of-war in the harbor. At the 
landing stage, where a bamboo arch had been erected, Nicholas 
and George were met by Japanese dignitaries, the foreign con- 
sular body, and local representatives and officials. After a formal 
welcome by Arisugawa the party proceeded by jinrikisha to the 
residence of Governor Nakano and, having taken a short rest, 
sat down to lunch. Rain forced the cancellation of such after- 
noon entertainment as kiteflying and day-fireworks. Instead, the 
Russians visited Suwa lemple, adjoining the park where 
twelve years before General and Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant had 
planted a banyan tree. At midafternoon they returned aboard 
ship, cheered and saluted as in the forenoon. 

The following day, on May 5, the Russians landed again. 
Nicholas breakfasted in Consul Grigorii de Vollan’s house and 
on the way to the consulate inspected the Russian infirmary. It 
was the day of the annual Boys’ Festival in Japan, and every- 
where the traditional carp decorations fluttered in the wind. 

In the evening Nicholas departed for Kagoshima Island, 
where he and George remained for two days (May 6-7) as 
guests of Prince Shimazu Tadayoshi of Satsuma. Here Nicholas 
assembled the Russian Orthodox clergy of the district and im- 
pressed upon them that their faith demanded that they fear God 
and revere the emperor, in this case the emperor of Japan. This 
was a wise move, for in some quarters the growth of the Rus- 
sian Church had evoked uneasiness. 

Continuing through the Strait of Shimonoseki and the Inland 
Sea, Nicholas steamed into Kobe Harbor shortly after noon on 
May 9,° greeted by countless flags on Japanese and foreign 


3Tsyvinsky dates the arrival as April 25 (old style) or May 7, but men- 
tions earlier that the princes remained in Kagoshima for two days; (it is 
an overnight trip from Kagoshima to Kobe. The Japanese chronology 
Kokushi dai-nempyo states that Nicholas proceéded to Kobe on the 8th, 
landed there on the 9th. The Kobe Herald of May 9, speaks of the ar- 


rival in terms of “to-day.” This is supported by Hanai Takuzo and by 
Nihon gaiko monjo. 
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vessels and on buildings on shore and by the salutes of the gun- 
boats which had travelled ahead. At 2 P.M. Nicholas and 
George landed. Welcomed by a host of Japanese and foreign 
dignitaries, they were led to the Imperial palace and, after a 
short rest, went to the celebrated Nunobiki Waterfalls by jin- 
rikisha. Passing through a triumphal arch on Sakai Street, Nich- 
olas was cheered by Japanese students: “Kotaishi Denka, banzai! 
[Crown Prince, may you live ten thousand years!]"" From the 
waterfalls the party went to Suwayama Park, then to the railway 
station, and on to Kyoto by special train. Nicholas’s entourage 
included Dmitri Shevich, the Russian minister to Japan, who 
had stayed with him since Nagasaki, and Japanese: officials as- 
signed by Emperor Meiji as guides. On Nicholas’s request the 
party travelled in civilian clothes so as to avoid official recep- 
tions, which do more to hide than to reveal the true nature of 
a country. 


A carriage was waiting at the railway station in Kyoto, but 
Nicholas preferred to ride to the hotel in a jinrikisha. As the 
procession moved through the streets of the ancient capital, its 
citizens looked with amazement at the empty carriage, never 
suspecting that the guest of honor could be riding in a hired 
jinrikisha. At the Kyoto Tokiwa Hotel Nicholas declined to 
use the Western-style wing prepared for him. He insisted on 
living Japanese style and wore Japanese clothes during his stay 
at the hotel. All in all, Nicholas and his companions acted in 
Kyoto like ordinary tourists, making daily excursions by jin- 
rikisha to palaces, temples, silk and pottery factories, and other 
places of interest. 


On Monday, May 11, in the forenoon, Nicholas took the 
train to Otsu, a nearby resort and the capital of Shiga Prefecture. 
He toured Otsu and vicinity, and after a boat ride on Lake Biwa 
had lunch with Governor Oki Morikata. Shortly after one 
o'clock he moved on in a procession of about fifty jinrikishas. 
Nicholas rode toward the front, preceded by the governor and 
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several police officials, and followed by Prince George, Japanese 
and Russian officers, the Russian minister, their retinue and 
guards. His vehicle was pulled by one jinrikisha man, pushed 
by two more. 

As Nicholas passed through the narrow Shimo-Kogarasaki 
Street of Kyomachi Ward, one of the constables, standing guard 
on the right of the street, suddenly drew his sword, ran up be- 
hind the jinrikisha, and struck him over the head. He had aimed 
at the neck, but sensing the attack, Nicholas had ducked. The 
deadly weapon inflicted two wounds, but the impact had been 
broken by Nicholas’s grey bcwler hat, and the edge of the 
sword did not penetrate to the bone. The jinrikisha puller had 
at once lowered the shafts of the vehicle. Quickly Nicholas 
alighted and ran toward the head of the procession. The as- 
sailant, Constable Tsuda Sanzo, followed with raised sword, but 
was tackled and thrown down by one of the jinrikisha men. As 


he fell, he dropped his sword; another jinrikisha man grabbed 
it and struck him twice with his own weapon, while Prince 
George belabored him with a bamboo cane. 


So quickly did things happen, that eyewitnesses later told 
conflicting stories. There is a Russian saying: “Vret kak oche- 
videts [He lies like an eyewitness]."" Nowhere is this more true 
than in this case. There are almost as many different versions 
of the attack as there are reports. Practically all accounts credit 
Prince George with striking Tsuda—some state that he warded 
off the second blow of the sword, some that he felled Tsuda 
before the jinrikisha men ran up, some that he hit Tsuda after 
he was already down; others yet leave the whole strugg!e to 
George, and make no mention of the jinrikisha men. On the 
other hand, the Japan Weekly Mail asserted that the Greek 
prince’s blows were a romantic embellishment. There is equal 
discrepancy whether Nicholas’s two wounds were inflicted by 
one or two blows of the sword. Some accounts specifically state 
that Nicholas was struck only once and that a second blow 
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would have been fatal; others, including detailed Japanese de- 
scriptions of the assailant’s trial and indeed the official charge, 
relate that Tsuda delivered two blows. 

While Tsuda was being subdued, Governor Oki had hastened 
to Nicholas’s side and had led him to a neighboring shop, where 
Dr. V. V. von Rambach washed out the wounds, allayed the 
bleeding, and applied a bandage. From the shop Nicholas was 
led back to the prefectural buildings, where he had lunched. He 
rested for a couple of hours, then rode back to Baba Station and 
boarded a special train for Kyoto. He had felt well enough io 
ride from the prefectural buildings to the station in a jinrikisha, 
and during the train trip made light of his injury and chatted 
with his companions most of the way. When Nicholas alighted 
in Kyoto that evening, his head was bandaged and some blood 
could be seen. But he had regained some of his color, and 
walked to his carriage without assistance. To the multitude 
which had gathered at the station this was a happy anticlimax, 
for as rumor had fed on rumor, it had come to expect that 
Nicholas would have to be carried off the train. 


At the Kyoto Tokiwa Hotel leading doctors from Kyoto and 
Osaka, summoned by wire, were on hand to dress the wounds. 
Fortunately the cuts were minor; one measured three and a half 
inches, the other less than three. Inflicted on the crown of the 
head, on the left side, in the shape of a cross with the arms at an 
acute angle, they did not extend to the forehead but were hid- 
den almostly completely under Nicholas’s hair. Sewed up with 
several stitches by Russian doctors summoned from the vessels, 
they healed without inflammation. After a good night’s sleep 
Nicholas rose rested, without fever or pains. 

When word of the attack was telegraphed to the Russian 
squadron by Prince Bariatinsky on the afternoon of the 11th, 
twenty-five officers, armed with pistols, hastened to Kyoto to 
guard the crown prince, believing that the assassination attempt 
was part of a conspiracy. The arrival of the armed contingent 
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soothed the nerves of the imperial suite, but Nicholas, after duly 
thanking the officers, asked them to return to their ships after 
dinner; he felt that the attack was merely an individual act, a 
fit of insanity of a sick fanatic. The coming of these officers was 
probably the grain of truth at the core of the wild rumor which 
wept Tokyo on the 12th, that several hundred Russian ma- 
rines had been landed to guard the hotel. 

The attempt on the life of the Russian crown prince came 
as a great shock to the Japanese public. To be sure, assassination 
was (and has remained) an all-too-frequent mode of political 
expression in Japan, directed against foreigners and native sons 
with equal abandon. But never before had a foreigner of royal 
blood, so important a personage as the future emperor of a 
mighty neighboring empire, been attacked. Excitement was 
the greater because the wound was believed to be more serious 
at first. “The feeling among the better class of Japanese ap- 
pears to be one of painful humiliation and indignation,” an 
American representative reported from Tokyo. “They invari- 
ably express themselves, and I have heard a great many speak of 
the affair, as feeling that their country has been disgraced and 
that in the eyes of the civilized world the honor of Japan has 
grieviously [sic] suffered.” 

On the day after the attack the Tokyo Rice Exchange and 
Stock Exchange, the Meiji Law School, the Tokyo Kabuki The- 
ater and other major theaters and places of amusement re- 
mained closed as a sign of respect for Nicholas; the Nobles’ 
School for Boys and Girls stayed closed through the 13th, the 
wholesale wine-merchants of Tokyo from May 13 to 15. On 
the afternoon of the 13th, the entire Buddhist priesthood of the 
Shiba temples gathered at the Gokoku-den of Zojo Temple to 
pray for Nicholas, while the Shinto priesthood assembled at the 
Shrine of Kompira and for a whole week offered daily prayers 
for his speedy recovery, the continuation of his tour through 
Japan, and the preservation of amicable relations with Russia. 
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Meanwhile, the Tokyo City Assembly and the City Council dis- 
patched the governor of Tokyo and a city councillor to Kyoto 
as representatives of the people of Tokyo to inquire after Nich- 
olas’s condition. Representatives were sent likewise by both 
houses of the National Diet, by the Nobles’ Club, the Kyodo 
Club, Meiji Law School, Tokyo Imperial University, the Japan 
Educational Society, the Electrical Society, indeed by practically 
every profession or association. The number of persons who left 
their calling cards at the crown prince’s hotel is said to have 
exceeded twenty thousand; in the forty-eight hours immedi- 
ately following the attack over ten thousand telegrams and in- 
numerable letters of condolence are said to have been sent to 
Nicholas from all over Japan. 


Japanese newspapers reflected the horror and mortification 
of the public. “No Japanese, unless he were either a lunatic, 
an idiot, or a fanatic could have conceived such a deed,” the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun asserted. “The miscreant who inflicted 
a wound on the person of the illustrious guest whom our whole 
nation was eager to honor, would not be punished sufficiently 
though his body were cut into a hundred pieces,” the Toyo 
Shimpo fulminated, while the Kok ‘ai reported, ‘‘so fiercely are 
the people enraged against the madman that they could eat his 
flesh.” The papers stressed Russo-Japanese amity and voiced 
deep concern lest friendly relations be marred by Tsuda’s as- 
sault. “Russia is our neighbor, our friend and our good cus- 
tomer. It is even within the range of possibilities that an al- 
liance should be formed between her and Japan in the event of 
international troubles,” the Choya Shimbun declared. ‘What 
madman was he that raised his sword against the future sov- 
ereign of such an empire?” Although no one would conclude 
from a maniac’s assassination of a president of the United States 
that American citizens are “prone to deeds of blood” or from 
the attempt on the life of Nicholas’s own grandfather in Paris 
that the French are ‘“‘a nation of barbarians and savages,” the 
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papers feared that because Japanese history was uncommonly 
stained with blood, foreigners would apply a different standard 
to Japan: “The world will say not that an act of delirium has 
been committed, as is said in the case of other countries, but 
that an old-time tendency has been again displayed.” 

The Japanese ruling family was mortified by the attack. The 
emperor and the empress both sent telegrams of condolence to 
the tsar and the tsarina, while a special rescript to the Japanese 
public proclaimed Emperor Meiji’s will that “justice take its 
speedy course on the miscreant offender.’ Soon after word of 
the incident had reached Tokyo, the imperial prince Kitashi- 
rakawa-no-Miya had set out for Kyoto with the court physician, 
the principal medical officer of the Navy, and officials of the Im- 
perial Household Department. The ministers of state for home 
and foreign affairs, Saigo Tsugumichi and Aoki Shuzo, followed 
in the evening with two more doctors (one a German professor 
at Tokyo Imperial University) and with Mr. Henry W. Den- 
ison, American legal advisor to the Foreign Office. Early in the, 
morning on May 12, the emperor himself departed for Kyoto, 
where he arrived at about 10 P. M. 

The Russian minister met the emperor at the station. Visibly 
agitated, the emperor wished to call on Nicholas at once, but 
on the advice of the Russian doctors the meeting was postponed 
until the following morning. Shortly before eleven o'clock on 
May 13, Emperor Meiji visited the Russian crown prince at his 
hotel. The night before he had informed Alexander and Maria 
Feodorovna of his arrival in Kyoto; after his visit he wired 
again, assuring them of the speedy recovery of their son. 

In Russia news of the assault on Nicholas had been received 
with understandable alarm. When Nishi Tokujiro, the Japa- 
nese minister in St. Petersburg, had reported it to Foreign Min- 
ister Nikolai de Giers in the early hours of the 12th, de Giers 
had slapped his own forehead and had exclaimed that he felt 
as if he had been struck by lightning, that nothing worse could 
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have happened! He was unable to understand, he said, how 
the Japanese government had failed to take the necessary se- 
curity measures, particularly since his government, in view of 
the attack on the Russian legation in Tokyo the previous year, 
had requested that special care be taken in guarding the crown 
prince. Later in the day de Giers told Nishi how upset Alex- 
ander and Maria Feodorovna were, though they felt somewhat 
relieved at the receipt of a telegram from Nicholas himself to 
the effect that his injury was not serious and that he was feeling 
all right. 

As censors of the Russian Telegraph Department kept of- 
ficial reports and foreign news dispatches from the public eye, 
fantastic versions of the Otsu incident gained currency in Rus- 
si There was speculation that the assailant was a Russian 
Nihilist in disguise, a fugitive from banishment to Sakhalin 
Island or Siberia, or that if he really was a Japanese that he 
was in the pay of Russian revolutionaries. According to one 
account Nicholas had been attacked by a Japanese guard after 
entering a Buddhist temple without removing his boots; accord- 
ing to another account he had offended against Japanese cus- 
tom in a place of public amusement. Concerned lest the Rus- 
sian public be aroused at reading that the assailant was a police- 
man, Nishi prevailed upon de Giers to refer to Tsuda in official 
statements as a “fanatic.” It is problematical that Russian con- 
cern was allayed by such a semantic subterfuge, but in general 
the papers were calm in tone and evinced no anti-Japanese 
feeling. 

Tsar Alexander himself was adequately informed and was 
fully aware of Emperor Meiji’s solicitude. Nevertheless he 
deemed it wise to move Nicholas aboard a man-of-war at once, 
and so directed by wire. Emperor Meiji thereupon personally 
escorted Nicholas to Kobe, where the Russian warships lay. 
That very afternoon he called for Nicholas and George at their 
hotel, and in his carriage took them to the railroad station, 
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where several battalions of troops had been drawn up and many 
noblemen and high dignitaries had gathered. Nicholas was clad 
in plain clothes; a blue silken skullcap with a jewelled pin hid 
his bandages. He appeared pale and his gait not quite firm, 
but he was in good spirits. 

Upon arrival in Kobe, at Sannomiya Station, Emperor Meiji 
and the princes proceeded to the imperial palace near Mina- 
togawa and fiu.~ there directly to the pier behind, where boats 
were waiting. Prince Arisugawa accompanied Nicholas aboard 
the Pamiat Azova. The following day Nicholas gave a dinner 
for Prince Arisugawa and the members of the reception com- 
mittee. 

Taking leave at the pier, Emperor Meiji had expressed the 
hope that the warm reception that Nicholas had experienced in 
Nagasaki, in Kobe, and in Kyoto would convince him of the 
goodwill of the Japanese people, and that, upon recovery, he 
would visit the capital, as originally planned. Nicholas had as- 
sured him that he had “nothing but admiration” for the way 
in which he had been greeted by the Japanese people, that he 
bore no grudge in consequence of the attempt on his life, and 
was most thankful for the emperor’s solicitude. As regards his 
visit to Tokyo, however, he would have to seek instructions 
from home. On May 16, Nicholas telegraphed Emperor Meiji, 
who had returned to Kyoto, that his father wished him to re- 
cuperate in Vladivostok before journeying through Siberia and 
that, therefore, he would have to cut short his stay in Japan 
without touching the capital. 


However gently phrased, the wire compounded Japanese loss 
of face. Even the shortest visit of Nicholas to Tokyo, it was 
felt, would have obliterated to some extent the slur on Japa- 
nese hospitality. In vain Emperor Meiji re-extended the invita- 
tion; in vain the Japanese minister in St. Petersburg had re- 
monstrated that his country’s regret would be “boundless” if 
Nicholas broke off the tour. 
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The decision to discontinue travel in Japan had not been 
taken lightly. Bishop Nikolai, the head of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in that country, had hastened from Tokyo to the 
Crown Prince’s side. Fully aware of all the ramifications of the 
situation after thirty years in Japan, he had urged that Nicholas 
stick to the original plans. Nicholas himself had been inclined 
to do so, but not his advisors. The imperial decision to cancel 
the visit to the capital may have been influenced by two anony- 
mous letters, received by the Russian minister in Tokyo, warn- 
ing that the Crown Prince might be killed should he continue 
the tour.‘ 

On May 18, all of Kobe celebrated Nicholas’s twenty-third 
birthday. Countless flags were strung along the shore, and the 
vessels of all nations were festively decorated. At noon Rus- 
sian, Japanese, and other men-of-war discharged their cannons 
in salute. At one o'clock the mayor, city council, and other rep- 
resentatives from Osaka arrived on three vessels to congratulate 
Nicholas. Prince Kitashirakawa also came aboard the Pamiat 
Azova with his felicitations, and brought a number of gifts: 
a magnificent piece of embroidery, twelve feet square, from the 
emperor; a cabinet of gold lacquer from the empress; and two 
baskets of artificial flowers from the reception committee and 
himself. Other Japanese also sent gifts. A hundred leading 
Osaka manufacturers offered two expensive lacquer boxes, a 
pair of screens, and twenty barrels of sake, while the Mercantile 
Marine Company (Shosen Kaisha) provided free passage and 
entertainment to all who wished to come from Osaka to inquire 
after Nicholas’s health. In the evening brilliant fireworks lit 
up the sky in the Crown Prince’s honor. 

‘It is not clear from avaliable sources when Shevich first communicated 
this information. As late as May 13, the question of the resumption of 
Nicholas’s tour was still open. In a wire that day de Giers informed 
Shevich that the “future movements” of the Crown Prince would depend 
on the findings of the Japanese government whether the assault had been 


merely an individual outrage or part of a conspiracy with other ac- 
complices still at large. 
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The following day Emperor Meiji arrived on a Japanese war- 
ship, accompanied by the speedy new cruiser Yaeyama Kan. Pre- 
vented by his doctors from joining the emperor for a farewell 
luncheon at the imperial palace in Kobe, Nicholas had invited 
him to lunch on ship, and he had accepted without hesitation. 
As Emperor Meiji boarded the Pamiat Azova, on which his 
standard had been hoisted alongside that of Nicholas, the Rus- 
sian band struck up the Japanese national anthem, and the 
Russian officers, bedecked with Japanese decorations that he 
had bestowed on them the day before, snapped to attention. 
Accompanied by only a few officials, among them Princes Ari- 
sugawa and Kitashirakawa, Emperor Meiji met with Nicholas 
in relative privacy. They had an intimate talk, drank to each 
other’s health, and parted warmly. That their emperor should 
have stooped to bid Nicholas farewell on a Russian man-of-war 
shocked some Japanese, indeed some foreigners, but most peo- 
ple agreed that it was quite proper in view of the Crown Prince’s 
condition and that it demonstrated beyond doubt the extent 
to which Emperor Meiji was willing to go to show his goodwill. 

In the late afternoon the Russian squadron weighed anchor. 
The Japanese warships Yaeyama Kan, Musashi Kan, and Takao 
Kan had steamed ahead to an island beyond Shimonoseki. As 
the Russians headed out into the open Pacific the following day, 
the Japanese vessels fired twenty-one gun salutes, while the band 
on the Yaeyama Kan blared forth with “God Save the Tsar!” 

On leaving Japan, Nicholas had Prince Bariatinsky insert a 
farewell message in the leading Japanese newspapers, expressing 
his “profound gratification and sincere thanks” for the thou- 
sands of telegrams and letters, the hundreds of gifts, and the 
many personal inquiries of the people of Japan. From Vladivos- 
tok, which he reached on May 23, Nicholas wired Emperor 
Meiji of his safe arrival and good health. Once again he thanked 
him and the empress for their gracious hospitality, promising 
that it would remain a pleasant memory always. Emperor Meiji 
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replied just as cordially and wished Nicholas continued health 
and a good journey home. ‘Whatever effect the Otsu incident 
may exercise on the mutual feelings of the Japanese and Rus- 
sian nations,” the Japan Weekly Mail commented, “it has cer- 
tainly brought the Governments of the two Empires into much 
closer and more cordial relations than was the case previously.” 

The departure of Nicholas did not end the Otsu incident. 
Not only did leading Japanese ministers of state, who had been 
dissuaded from resigning during his presence, do so at last® 
while other officials, including the newly appointed governor 
-of Shiga prefecture, for whom Nicholas had put in a good word 
with the emperor, lost their positions, but a special embassy to 
Russia, with Prince Arisugawa and Admiral Viscount Enomoto 
Buyo, one-time envoy to St. Petersburg, was planned, though 
eventually cancelled when Foreign Minister de Giers declared 
it neither necessary nor convenient. Above all, the question 
remained how to deal with Tsuda Sanzo, the would-be assassin. 

A thirty-six-year-old ex-samurai from Iga province, with a 
solid background of military and police service, a better than 
average education and the reputation of a stickler for duty, 
Tsuda had seemed the right man for a trustworthy assignment. 
Why had he broken this trust? As so.often in Japanese history, 
the murderous impulse had been “patriotic.” Talking freely, 


5Although it was generally understood at the time that Russia had 
brought no pressure of the Japanese government (Japan Weekly Mail, 
May 30, 1891, p. 628), the Soviet historian A. L. Narochnitsky, after ex- 
amining the original reports of the Russian minister, asserts: “Shevich 
regarded Minister of Home Affairs Yamada, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Aoki and Premier Yamagata as responsible for the incident. On his in- 
sistence the ministers had to tender their resignations.” (Narochnitsky, 
p. 553.) Narochnitsky’s assertion is at least partially incorrect. Yamada 
was Minister of Justice and Yamagata had been replaced by Matsukata 
as premier on May 6, that is, before the incident. (Miwa Kai and Philip 
B. Yampolsky [comp.], Political Chronology of Japan, p. 4.) In a wire, 
dated May 13, de Giers had instructed Shevich to demand “a complete 
and thorough inquest”; other than that, “His Imperial Majesty does not 
want to claim any satisfaction whatever.” (Nihon gaiko monjo, vol. 27, 


p. 145.) 
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Tsuda told his interrogators that he had tried to kill the Rus- 
sian crown prince for being discourteous to the Japanese em- 
peror. When asked in what way Nicholas had been discourteous, 
he responded that he had been discourteous in setting out on a 


tour of Japan without first paying his respects to the emperor. 
When it was pointed out to him that Nicholas had been on his 
way to Tokyo, he replied that for Nicholas to have visited 
Kagoshima and Otsu was a sign of “ambition.” What sort of 
ambition? ‘“The ambition to take over Japan.” Tsuda spoke of 
the raids of Khvostov and Davydov on Japan’s northern terri- 
tories in the early nineteenth century, of Russian acquisition 
of Sakhalin Island in 1875, of Russian encroachment on spheres 
vital to Japan, and of Western withholding of Japanese au- 
tonomy. All this, he believed, was evidence of Russian hostility, 
and the arrival of the future emporer of Russia with a sizable 
array of warships seemed to him some sinister new plot against 
his country. 

Whatever Tsuda’s motives, it was obvious that his sentence 
would be watched closely. The age of gunboat diplomacy was 
not yet over and, although Russia in the past had refrained from 
exploiting attacks upon her subjects as a pretext for military ac- 
tion, there was fear that the assault on the crown prince might 
evoke various reprisals. The imperial rescript had willed that 
“justice take its speedy course.” But what was justice? It was 
believed that the Russians would be satisfied with nothing less 
than the execution of the culprit, and the Japanese themselves 
had expressed the view that no punishment would be great 
enough. But Japanese law did not stipulate the death penalty 
for the crime that Tsuda had committed. No article of the 
Penal Code lifted it above the category of ordinary murderous 
assault. Article 116 did provide for the execution of anyone 
“inflicting, or attempting to inflict, injury on the person of the 
Emperor, the Empress Dowager, or the Prince Imperial,” but 
this referred to the imperial family of Japan. There were those 
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who argued that since Nicholas was Emperor Meiji’s guest, the 
provision extended to him too. “But such a view,” the Japan 
Weekly Mail noted, ‘‘savours of expediency rather than of strict 
justice.” } 

The situation was the more embarrassing for the Japanese 
government, because it was clamoring for the abolition of West- 
ern extraterritorial privileges in Japan. In desperation Goto 
Shojiro and Mutsu Munemitsu proposed at a Cabinet meeting 
to solve the legal dilemma by arranging for the assassination of 
the would-be assassin! This, they argued, would fully avenge the 
Russian prince without public violation of the Penal Code. 
Premier Matsukata Masayoshi decided that Tsuda should be 
sentenced to death, and Foreign Minister Aoki so informed 
Shevich. Accordingly the government charged Tsuda with as- 
sault upon a member of the imperial family and directed that 
he be tried before the Supreme Court of Japan. 

The government’s decision aroused a storm of controversy, 
but there was little criticism of the ultimate verdict, rendered 
by the court on May 27. The Supreme Court agreed with the 
chief public prosecutor’s charge that Tsuda, “having conceived 
the false impression that the visit of the Russian Imperial Prince 
to Japan had some exceptional object, and having consequently 
become dissatisfied,” was guilty of the attack, but rejecting the 
government’s rendering of the law, convicted him merely of 
“unsuccessful attempt to commit wilful murder,” and sentenced 
him to “imprisonment for life with hard labor.” This was a 
historic decision, for governmental efforts to the contrary, the 
Supreme Court had upheld the sanctity of Japanese law. 

Japanese fears of Russian retribution in the event that Tsuda 
were not sentenced to death were completely unfounded. De 
Giers did tell Nishi that it would have been preferable if Tsuda 
had been sentenced to death, with the sentence then being com- 
muted on Russian request. But in a telegram to the Japanese 
government he expressed Russian satisfaction with the efforts 
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made by the Japanese authorities to have Tsuda punished se- 
verely as well as with the sentence itself, “pronounced by an 
independent tribunal according to the distinct provisions of 
the Japanese Code.’” The Japanese were deeply impressed. The 
Mainichi Shimbun thanked the commander of the Russian 
squadron and the Russian minister to Japan for their restraint 
in not landing marines and for reporting Japan’s true feelings 
faithfully. Had it not been for that, it believed, people in St. 
Petersburg might have committed an outrage against the Jap- 
anese legation, as hotheaded Japanese youths would most likely 
have done in reverse circumstances. “We have nothing but 
praise to give the Russians for their calm treatment of this af- 
fair, for their magnanimity, and for their speedy recognition of 
the services rendered by Japanese of the humblest class,” the 
newspaper wrote, and concluded: “It behoves us to do every- 
thing in our power henceforth to increase intercourse with 
Russia.”” Similar sentiments were expressed elsewhere, and the 
end result of the Otsu incident seemed to be a deepening of 
the entente cordiale between the two empires. Years later po- 
litical opponents were to jeer at Nicholas’s head injury as “‘ex- 
planation” of his shortcomings as tsar, but who would have 
thought in 1891 that for the rest of his life Nicholas would 
have not only a scar but severe headaches as a permanent re- 
minder of the attack? Who would have thought that he had 
been saved from the sword of a Japanese assassin only to be 
killed by the bullets of a Russian firing squad? 

The two jinrikisha men who had saved Nicholas from further 
harm—Mukobatake Jisaburo, who had clasped Tsuda’s legs 
and thrown him down, and Kitaga Ichitaro, who had grabbed 
Tsuda’s sword and slashed him with it—were catapulted into 
the public limelight. The Japanese government decorated them 
and conferred on them a life pension of 36 yen a year. This the 
Russians bettered by a personal gift from Nicholas of 2,500 
yen to each of the men plus a life pension of 1,000 yen annually 
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from the tsar. The two “decorated drawers” had struck it rich 
indeed. 

In contrast, the web of fate had enmeshed the life of a comely 
young woman named Hatakeyama Yuko, who could not bear 
the shame brought on her country by Tsuda and sought to ex- 
piate his crime with her own blood. Unlike another girl, who 
had petitioned the governor of Kyoto for permission to accom- 
pany Nicholas to Russia as caretaker of a beautiful Kyoto pup- 
pet which she wished to present to him, Hatakeyama Yuko 
merely wanted to apologize to the crown prince for the injury 
inflicted by one of her countrymen. When she failed to get an 
audience, she wrote a letter of apology to the Russian minister 
of state as well as two letters to her own government, proceeded 
with them to the guardhouse of the Kyoto prefectural build- 
ings, and as proof of her sincerity slit her throat. 

The young woman’s suicide tugged at the heartstrings of 


Japan. Thousands bought her photographs and biography; 
multitudes visited her tomb and made offerings, for if Tsuda 
had brought them dishonor, hers was an act of heroism worthy 
of Japan. As Yuko had written on the back of her mirror: “By 
keeping the heart free from stain, virtue and right and wrong 
are seen clearly as forms in a mirror.” 
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VENTURI, Franco. Roots of the 
Revolution. Transl. by Francis 
Haskell; with an introduction 
by Isaiah Berlin. New York, Al- 
fred H. Knopf, 1960. 850 pp. 
$12.75. 

The welcome appearance of the 
English translation of Professor 
Venturi’s Jl Populismo Russo 
makes available to a wider audi- 
ence the fruits of his extensive 
reading and urbane reflection on 
the nature of the Russian revolu- 
tionary tradition in the important 
formative years from 1848 to 1881. 
Drawing largely from the immense 
and still only partly fathomed res- 
ervoir of published materials that 
appeared from the late nineteenth 
century until the period of high 
Stalinism in the 1930's, he has pro- 
duced a study that is more compre- 
hensive than the pioneering studies 
of Bogucharsky and Pazhitnov; 
more concerned with the role of 
ideas than the works of Thun, 
Lemke, and Kulczynski; freer from 
extraneous dogmatic homilies than 
the important monographic works 
of such Soviet scholars as Kozmin, 
Valk, Itenberg and Levin. There 
is, moreover, a genuine willingness 
to take the revolutionaries seriously 
and examine them on their own 
terms, which sets his study off from 
the otherwise detailed and interest- 
ing studies of Carr and Yarmolin- 
sky. The massive notes (which 
have been augmented and placed 
at the rear since the Italian edi- 
tion) provide an unmatched critical 
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bibliography of the entire period; 
and the 833 pages of text form a 
narrative as interesting to read as 
it is reliable in scholarly detail. 
Essentially this work is a chrono- 
logical narrative of revolutionary 
activities in Russia during the tur- 
bulent reign of Alexander II. In 
place of the romantic and im- 
pressionistic picture usually etched 
by Western observers, Venturi pre- 
sents us with a rich and many- 
colored tapestry woven from four 
main types of thread: secular revo- 
lutionary ideas from the West; 
messianic religious influences from 
Russia; personal leadership by an 
ascetic and self-abnegating minor- 
ity; and an institutional life cen- 
tered on a series of illegal circles 
and journals. Venturi passes fairly 
rapidly by the conventional start- 
ing points for histories of the revo- 
lutionary movement — Radishchev 
or Pestel — and begins with the 
frustrations and _ disillusionments 
that followed 1848 and the impact 
of the prophetic writings of Baku- 
nin and above all Herzen. From 
the social and economic disloca- 
tions of this period and the ideo- 
logical impact of these figures came 
the determination to find a special 
path for Russian society that would 
avoid the social injustices of Tsar- 
ist Russia as well as the moral com- 
promises of the contemporary 
West. The determination to bring 
about a new form of society based 
on the informal communal model 
of the peasant obshchina was a 
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common characteristic of all the 
leading revolutionary organizations 
of the period — as was a vague 
sense of devotion to the ideas and 
personal example of the martyred 
Chernyshevsky. In Professor Ven- 
turi’s interpretation — which is 
strongly seconded by Sir Isaiah Ber- 
lin in his introduction — Cherny- 
shevsky emerges as the pivotal fig- 
ure in “the translation of popu- 
list socialism into active politics.” 
His long chapter on Chernyshevsky 
is particularly valuable in helping 
(as does the recent Polish study by 
Walicki) to dispel the frequent 
caricature of Chernyshevsky as a 
materialist and revolutionary. Ven- 
turi also makes the _ generally- 
accepted distinction between the 
“sixties” (1856-66) and “seventies” 
in Russian social thought seem less 
important, and the long-recognized 
spiritual links of the latter with 
Herzen more credible. 

Even Soviet scholarship has ac- 
knowledged in recent years the 
need for a fresh appraisal of this 
entire period of revolutionary his- 
tory: in the. definition of new his- 
torical tasks at the Twentieth Party 
Congress; in the posthumously 
published article of Kozmin in 
Istoricheskie Zapiski; and, most re- 
cently, in the decision to organize 
regular meetings of scholars of 
nineteenth century revolutionary 
history with the apparent purpose 
of creating a new agreed interpre- 
tation. But much of the slowness 
of Soviet scholars to rush into print 
(one still awaits, for instance, Iten- 
berg’s long-announced study of the 
“Movement to the People” of 1874) 
is doubtless caused by the ideo 
logical difficulty of admitting onto 
the stage many of the figures fea- 


tured in Venturi’s narrative: Shcha- 
pov, the plebeian defender of the 
Old Believers; Yadrintsev, the ad- 
vocate of federal rights for Siberia; 
and quasi- sectarian fraternities 
such as those of Khristoforov or 
Dolgushin. Although often seem- 
ing to be mainly cataloguing and 
digesting information, Professor 
Venturi provides in effect an in- 
terpretation of continuous revolu- 
tionary development throughout 
the period: moving from the sem- 
inal ideas of Herzen through the 
activities of Chernyshevsky into a 
series of semi-dilettantish circles 
in the ‘sixties. These in turn lead 
to more extreme and visionary Cir- 
cles in the hardening official at- 
mosphere of the late ‘sixties and 
early ‘seventies to a final climax of 
revolutionary activity in the late 
‘seventies under the second Zemlya 
t Volya and Narodnaya Volya. 
With the assassination of the Tsar 
by agents of the latter organization 
in 1881 and their own subsequent 
execution, the strange story of 
feverish but fruitless revolutionary 
activity is abruptly ended. 

An inescapable problem of ter- 
minology is posed by the fact that, 
despite the prudent change of title, 
Venturi still elects to describe his 
history of revolutionary movements 
as a history of “the populist move- 
ment in its own right.” He recog- 
nizes that the term “populist” was 
not used until the last decade of 
the three he covers, and that many 
important movements bearing the 
populist label and dedicated to its 
ideals occurred after his terminal 
date of 1881. At the same time, 
important roles are assigned to fig- 
ures who explicitly rejected both 
the populist label and the populist 
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ideals — such as the Jacobin Tka- 
chev. Even though populism was 
never a clearly defined movement, 
it was clearly united more by so- 
cial ideals than political objectives. 
Kozmin’s important study of the 
origin and use of the word populist 
is one of the few important omis- 
sions from the bibliography; and 
the complete exclusion of legal 
populism and of its many links 
with revolutionary populism one 
of the few serious omissions from 
the narrative. It is simply at vari- 
ance with the actual use of the term 
populist and the essence of its es- 
sentially visionary ideals to say that 
“all populists were united by their 
unshakeable faith in revolution.” 
Populists were reluctant — and no- 
toriously inefficient — revolution- 
aries; and the author is certainly 
obligated to indicate more clearly 


that he is using the populist label 
in a special sense. As it stands, the 


situation is rather as if we had 
been given a brilliant study of po- 
litical radicalism in twentieth-cen- 
tury America that properly includ- 
ed Norman Thomas and La Fol- 
lette and excluded Harry Bird and 
Pat McCarran; but made the mi- 
nor mistake of calling itself a his- 
tory of “the Democratic Party in 
its own right” and claimed that 
“all Democrats were united by 
their unshakeable concern for civil 
rights.” 

Questions could also be raised 
about his extreme emphasis on the 
personal role of Herzen and Cher- 
nyshevsky in the creation of the 
populist movement. To say that 
their ideas and examples were im- 
portant stimulants to the radical 
movement inside Russia is not to 
say that their influence was as sus- 
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tained or their ideas, however 
interesting to us, as fully digested 
as the author often implies. The 
martyrdom of the in: save and 
some of their visionary ideals and 
plans for enlightenment may well 
have played a more important role 
in the formation of Russian popu- 
lism than is indicated by the brief 
discussion here. Something should 
surely be said also,-in view of the 
importance of Ukrainians in the 
entire revolutionary movement, 
of the Society of Cyril and Me- 
thodius, if only to permit mention 
of the martyred Shevchenko, the 
influential Maria Vovchok, and 
the populist historian Kostomarov, 
whose periodic entrances and exits 
seem so unaccountable in the pres- 
ent narrative. 

One wonders, also, if the au- 
thor’s admirable determination to 
distinguish revolutionary history 
from literary portrayals of it may 
not have minimized the importance 
of literary influence on the revolu- 
tionary movement. To say that 
Turgenev and Dostoevsky were 
writing fiction rather than history 
is not to say that their literary por- 
trayals may not have had greater 
historical influence than many of 
the economic and social theorists 
from the West whose ideas and in- 
fluence the author chronicles so 
carefully. If the attempts of Ov- 
syaniko-Kulikovsky and others to 
treat literature as history has been 
overdone, the work of Veselovsky, 
Sakulin, and others in showing lit- 
erary influences on history still 
awaits further development and re- 
finement. The enduring influence 
in Russia of dated novelists like 
Walter Scott, Georges Sand — even 
James Fenimore Cooper — needs to 
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be appraised in all seriousness by 
the historian whatever the literary 
critic may feel about their work. 
The same is also true of the popu- 
list period of Repin’s paintings, 
Mussorgsky’s operas, and above all 
the critical writings of Mikhailov- 
sky and a host of lesser followers of 
the Belinsky tradition. The influ- 
ence and importance of all legal 
journalists after the imprisonment 
of Chernyshevsky is minimized 
and, at times, actually misrepre- 
sented. In accepting, for instance, 
Vera Figner’s denial to Mikhailov- 
sky of his well-known role in the 
journal Narodnaya Volya, Venturi 
appears in the uncharacteristic role 
of overlooking the substance of a 
scholarly investigation by Kolosov 
and unconsciously accepting as fact 
a deposition given by Vera Figner 
which differs in many respects from 
her earlier writings and was al- 
most certainly tailored to suit the 
retroactive view of Mikhailovsky 
fostered during the Stalin era. 
Although the volume is in gen- 
eral beautifully presented, there are 
some annoying omissions in the in- 
dex. Tikhomirov, who is men- 
tioned on at least ten pages in the 
text, has only one page reference; 
and Mikhailovsky, who is men- 
tioned on at least seven is not even 
listed. Stankevich is incorrectly 
said to have died in Rome, and the 
generally smooth-reading transla- 
tion is marred by an occasional 
misrepresentation of citations from 
the Russian figures themselves — 
caused perhaps by a failure to 
recheck the original when transla- 
ting from Italian. For instance, the 
inaccurate rendering on pages 106- 
7 of Herzen’s rejoinder to Chicherin 
in 1858 would lead one to think 
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that Herzen was using the term 
intelligentsia well before the term 
came into general usage. 

Professor Venturi has written a 
work of great reference value and 
the best single account to be found 
in any language of the revolution- 
ary movements of the ‘sixties and 
‘seventies. It in no way belittles his 
accomplishment to say that there 
are still dimensions to these move- 
ments that remain to be fathomed. 
There is as yet, for instance, no 
adequate consideration of the inter- 
relationship between the expanded 
dimensions of revolutionary move- 
ments in the late ‘seventies and 
such concurrent social develop- 
ments as the establishment of con- 
scription and the passions raised 
by the Turkish war. At the same 
time, the need remains for a fuller 
account of the sources of the ago- 
nizing aristocratic passion for self- 
denial and _ penitential philan- 
thropy. One has to consider several 
movements of the late ‘fifties and 
‘sixties almost completely neglected 
by Venturi such as the Sunday 
schools and the “society of think- 
ing people” as well as earlier 
movements whose general dimen- 
sions and impact are still insuff- 
ciently appreciated: the Bible So- 
ciety, Russian masonry, and the 
“lover of humanity.” Professor 
Venturi has considered the tradi- 
tional problems of revolutionary 
movements — their relation to the 
development of the economy, es- 
tablishment of links with the 
masses, forms of organization, and 
general programs — with a care and 
sophistication unlikely to be im- 
proved upon for many years. It is, 
indeed, a tribute to the richness of 
the material cited and the honesty 
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of its presentation that there re- 
main in the narrative so many 
phenomena that do not seem ade- 
quately accounted for by this em- 
inent historian (and, indeed, 
representative) of the Western en- 
lightenment. 


JAMEs H. BILLINGTON 
Harvard University 


BARGHOORN, FREDERICK C. The So- 
viet Cultural Offensive. Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 
1960, 353 pp. $7.50. 


Modern diplomacy has become a 
multi-faceted effort involving not 
only the statesman and ambassador 
but also the technician, artist, and 
scholar. The rise of nationalism in 
the last century and the ideological 
conflicts of this have forced a great 
expansion of the range of activities 
required for the successful conduct 
of foreign policy. A growing num- 
ber of studies have analyzed eco- 
nomic aid and technical assistance 
as important weapons in the arse- 
nal of contemporary diplomacy, yet 
relatively little attention has been 
paid to the significant new tech- 
niques of cultural projection and 
exchange. Professor Barghoorn has 
undertaken the task of evaluating 
this challenging aspect of Soviet 
foreign policy. His study is par- 
ticularly timely since in 1961 sev- 
eral major reassessments of Amer- 
ica’s cultural policy will be com- 
pleted and new departures in this 
area can be expected. 

One of the most daring breaks 
with the immediate Stalinist past 
after 1953 was the decision of the 
Soviet leaders to part the Iron 
Curtain slightly and to permit a 
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limited exchange of persons and 
materials with the outside world. 
As Barghoorn points out, this step 
probably resulted from a growing 
self-confidence in the achievements 
of the Soviet economy and the loy- 
alty of the Soviet people, from a 
desire to acquire knowledge and 
techniques in the West, and from 
the necessity of reinforcing the line 
of “peaceful coexistence” by an 
apparently more open and normal 
posture. Perhaps even greater em- 
phasis than that given by the au- 
thor should be accorded the anxi- 
ety of the Soviet policy-makers to 
give their system respectability and 
every appearance of willingness to 
participate in customary inter- 
course between nations and peo- 
ples. 

Soviet efforts may have enjoyed 
even greater success than the au- 
thor credits them with. Too few 
of those who meet Soviet travelers 
abroad or view Soviet artistic ex- 
ports of various kinds and far 
from enough of those who travel in 
the Soviet Union appreciate the re- 
strictions and frequent one-sided- 
ness of Soviet cultural “exchange” 
or the realities behind. the facade 
of the visitor’s Soviet Union. Al- 
though this is clearly set forth in 
the book, not enough stress is laid 
upon the importance of the West's 
intensifying its resistance to Soviet 
unilateralism and expanding its 
efforts to break through, or at least 
to throw into embarrassing relief 
before the world, the web of pro- 
tection spun over the Soviet cit- 
izen. A number of travelers to the 
Soviet Union have discovered that 
many intelligent Soviet citizens are 
chagrined and virtually defenseless 
in a discussion of jamming and 
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their limited access to printed ma- 
terials from the West. Even though 
there is little hope that the Soviet 
government will relent on issues 
such as this, perhaps more can be 
done to expose these incongruities 
in the Soviet position. 

Except for a brief chapter treat- 
ing the 1920’s and 1930's, Barg- 
hoorn does not deal with the his- 
tory of Soviet cultural diplomacy. 
Nor has he attempted to examine 
Soviet exchanges with the bloc. 
The general Soviet propaganda ef- 
fort abroad, both in official media 
and through local Communist par- 
ties, he has been able to touch on 
only briefly in a book of mod- 
erate length. Within these limits 
the author has accumulated a 
wealth of descriptive material. The 
majority pertains to Soviet-Amer- 
ican cultural relations, and a good 
deal of it is personalized, drawn 
from the author’s or others’ in- 
dividual experiences. This is per- 
haps inevitable since statistical and 
other “hard” evidence on this topic 
is difficult to acquire. Nevertheless, 
much useful data, as well as help- 
ful suggestions, are presented. 

At the same time, now that the 
subject has been so thoroughly 
opened up, perhaps further efforts 
will be made not only to describe 
the type and quantity of Soviet 
cultural interchange but also to 
measure its impact in the West 
and especially in Asia and Africa. 
Unfortunately, the problems of es- 
timating the effect of cultural ex- 
change on the Soviet citizen appear 
insoluble, although the continued 
accumulation of a variety of in- 
dividual reports and observations 
may provide a few clues. But 
through individual country studies, 
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based on analysis of the press and 
utilizing sampling techniques, 
much more can undoubtedly be 
learned about outside reactions to 
the Soviet cultural drive. 

In concluding, the author dis- 
cusses some of the probable gains 
and risks for the United States in 
the cultural contest. To the merit- 
ed observation that on balance our 
society certainly need not fear this 
competition, one might add that 
even the existing dangers would be 
immeasurably reduced if more 
Americans, in our schools, in our 
colleges, and in informed public 
discussion, studied and thoroughly 
understood the Soviet system. 


Joun M. THOMPSON 
Indiana University 


YARMOLINSKY, AVRAHM. 
Under Communism: 
ary Policy of the Communist 
Party from the End of World 
War II to the Death of Stalin. 
Bloomington, Indiana, Russian 
and East European Institute, In- 
diana University, 1960. 165 pp. 


$1.45. 


GIBIAN, GEorGE. IJnterval of Free- 
dom: Soviet Literature During 
the Thaw. Minneapolis, The 
University of Minnesota Press, 
1960. 180 pp. $4.25. 


Literature 
The Liter- 


These two books together cover 
only about ten years of Soviet lit- 
erary history, yet they deal with 


sharply contrasting periods. Mr. 
Yarmolinsky’s work describes the 
darkest period in Soviet literature, 
when Andrei Zhdanov’s ruthless 
intervention determined its course 
for many years. The author has 
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faithfully assembled the evidence 
of regimentation in the form of 
speeches, decrees, editorials, reso- 
lutions of writers’ groups, and the 
like, and he has shown the effect 
of such regimentation on the ac- 
tual production of literature. The 
story is told with scrupulous ob- 
jectivity. Documents of the period 
are translated “with all their crudi- 
ties and ineptitudes.” Brief and 
illuminating analyses of works pub- 
lished during the period recall the 
worst moments of the “cold war.” 
Primitive attacks on supposed 
enemies together with hypocritical 
self-admiration were the basic in- 
gredients of post-war Stalinist lit- 
erature, and Soviet writers were 
obliged to abandon both their 
consciences and their literary craft. 
It was a difficult time, and Mr. 
Yarmolinsky’s research recreates 
it from basic source materials. His 
book is an indispensable aid to the 
student of Soviet literature. 
Professor Gibian’s study deals 
with the literary “thaw.” The au- 
thor finds evidence in the period 
from 1954 to 1957 of a relatively 
high degree of freedom in Soviet 
writing, and his book is an inter- 
esting record of the themes, ideas, 
and literary problems that agitated 
Soviet writers during that brief in- 
terval. Professor Gibian under- 
stands his material well, and he 
presents it with sophistication and 
literary sense. He himself warns 
against exaggerating the extent of 
the “freedom” allowed, and his 
account makes it perfectly clear 
that many works of apparently lib- 
eral tendency were themselves “or- 
dered” by the Party as part of its 
posthumous campaign against Sta- 
lin. It was the Soviet writer’s deli- 
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cate and difficult task to be suffi- 
ciently critical of “negative” phe- 
nomena associated with the recent 
past, while not overstepping cer- 
tain limits which were at first not 
very well defined. As time went 
on, these limits were defined in 
practice, and thus Zorin’s play 
Guests, Dudintsev’s Not By Bread 
Alone, and Granin’s Personal Opin- 
ion, were clearly marked as out of 
bounds. Professor Gibian’s most 
interesting material comes from 
literary works either “out of 
bounds” or in the penumbral area 
between what was allowed and 
what was clearly forbidden, and he 
has much to tell us about the So- 
viet writers’ attitudes toward the 
scientist, toward love, and toward 
some of the faults of their own so- 
ciety. 


Even in its liberal period, as 
Gibian shows us, most Soviet writ- 
ing is monotonous and convention- 
al. With the exception of Doctor 
Zhivago, itself an anachronistic sur- 
vival of the “modernist” "twenties, 


there were no bold innovations 
either in style or themes. The sig- 
nificance of this book is that it in- 
dicates the themes which seem most 
important to Soviet writers. Pro- 
fessor Gibian’s analysis of their be- 
havior under a relatively liberal 
regime is a fascinating and valu- 
able study. 


Epwarp J. BROwN 
Brown University 


PARRY, ALBERT. Russia’s Rockets 
and Missiles. Garden City, New 
York, Doubleday, 1960. 382 pp. 
$4.95. 
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MopeEtski, GeEorcE A. Atomic En- 
ergy in the Communist Bloc. 
Melbourne University Press 


(New York, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press), 1959. 226 pp. 30s/. 


Anyone who turns to_ these 
books for the superficial or sensa- 
tional “inside story” on Soviet nu- 
clear and missile military power 
will be disappointed, but the read- 
er who seeks an understanding of 
basic Soviet accomplishments in 
the scientific fields of exploration 
of the nucleus and of the cosmos 
will be richly rewarded. Professor 
Parry does, unfortunately, indulge 
in largely undocumented discussion 
of Soviet long-range and submarine- 
launched missile strength which, by 
virtue of the unavailability to him 
of authoritative sources, is not on 
the same level of reliability as his 
otherwise well-informed account. 
But this is only a small portion of 
his generally sound and interesting 
study. 


Russian scientific history is still 
too little known and appreciated in 
the United States. Consequently, 
there has been much puzzlement 
and some wild interpretation of re- 
cent Soviet accomplishments such 
as the Sputniks. Parry's book 
sketches interestingly and well the 
pre-revolutionary beginnings of 
serious thinking on rocketry, and 
both books trace the development 
of research in the U.S.S.R. in the 
1920’s and 1930's which laid the 
basis for the spectacular nuclear 
and rocket achievements of recent 
years. The value of German sci- 
entists acquired after the war, and 
of information on American de- 
velopments acquired by espionage, 
can be properly understood only in 


terms of the considerable and in 
some cases advanced nature of So- 
viet prewar work in these key fields. 

Russia’s Missiles and Rockets is 
the first book in English which of- 
fers a broad review of Russian and 
Soviet work in the field of rocketry, 
and as such makes a very useful 
contribution. It is based chiefly on 
Soviet published accounts, which 
have been assiduously combed, 
though the volume is not a scholar- 
ly study and sources are often not 
indicated. About half of the book 
is devoted to Soviet interests in the 
exploration of outer space, and pre- 
sents views expressed in the not in- 
considerable Soviet non-technical 
literature of the past half-decade. 

Modelski’s Atomic Energy in the 
Communist Bloc is also a very use- 
ful study. It is less popular in style 
than Parry's book and rigorous in 
indication of sources, but it too is 
a non-technical review based large- 
ly on published Soviet materials. 
Modelski’s work complements the 
earlier study by Arnold Kramish 
(Atomic Energy in the Soviet Un- 
ion, Stanford, 1959) which is more 
detailed on the historical and or- 
ganizational aspects of the Soviet 
effort. Modelski wisely omits spec- 
ulation on military programs or de- 
velopments, and if his work is not 
uniformly informative — for which 
he cannot be held responsible—it is 
at least uniformly not misinforma- 
tive, for which we can thank him. 
There has been an unfortunate lag 
of nearly three years since the study 
was written, and aside from not 
covering recent developments, the 
extensive and interesting review of 
the Soviet nuclear power program 
has been overtaken by a major cut- 
back in Soviet plans, only partly 
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caught in a postscript to the vol- 
ume. Even so, the general account 
of Soviet nuclear research and 
atomic power reactors is probably 
the best generally available. More- 
over, the pattern of Soviet assist- 
ance to other countries, together 
with country-by-country surveys of 
what is known of the status of 
atomic research in all the Commu- 
nist bloc states, is presented. Re- 
grettably, there is not much known 
on the state of developments in 
Communist China. 

In reflecting on the significance 
of these works for our general un- 
derstanding of Soviet affairs, we 
can profit not only from their spe- 
cific contents but also from the im- 
plications they suggest. In the first 
place, we should be reminded of 
the close connection of scientific 
progress, military technology, and 
political developments. Both stud- 
ies make evident the extensive in- 
formation on Soviet research on 
rocketry and nuclear energy in the 
period before World War II avail- 
able for anyone who would have 
troubled to look for it. Yet how 
many developments after 1945 were 
unexpected and often attributed 
too much to fortuitous or transi- 
tory factors, with the result that 
the depth and full impact of the 
Soviet scientific challenge was so 
long missed! In addition, we should 
note the reemergence beginning 
about 1955 of a wave of new data 
(and opportunities for personal 
scientific contact and information 
exchange) following the postwar 
Stalinist near-decade of hypersecre- 
cy. Both of these books would 
probably not have been written, 
and at least would have been great- 
ly diluted in value for any purpose, 


without this new policy of the pres- 
ent Soviet regime. The new rela- 
tively free scientific informational 
policy is, of course, pursued > 
marily because the Soviet leaders 
recognize the benefit for their own 
country’s development, but we too 
can gain from it. Finally, these 
studies (and Kramish’s) may serve 
as an introduction and stimulus to 
scholars who can usefully analyze 
the pattern of scientific develop- 
ment in relation to internal de- 
velopments and external policy of 
the U.S.S.R. and the other coun- 
tries of the Communist bloc. 


RAYMOND L. GARTHOFF 
Washington, D. C. 


ErticH, ALEXANDER. The Soviet Jn- 
dustrialization Debate, 1924-1928. 
Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1960. 214 pp. $6.00. 


Written by an economist, this 
excellent book is an interdiscipli- 
nary study in the best—and only real 
—sense. The author knows his own 
discipline and respects it, and at 
the same time is aware that not all 
realities are economic. The result is 
a sound historical treatment com- 
bined with an economist’s theoreti- 
cal analysis. Its value is all the 
greater because the author is con- 
scious that economists tend to write 
in “somewhat unwieldy” ‘ style; 
though he himself cannot always 
resist such a sentence as “The value 
of the construct . . . is primarily 
didactic,” this book as a whole is 
remarkably free from jargon. 

The first half of the volume 
traces the debate over the question 
of how best to develop the econ- 
omy of Russia. Its starting point is 
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Bukharin’s acceptance of Lenin’s 
concept of the NEP, which, in 
Lenin's phrase, had in 1921 been 
“dictated by circumstances which 
were so overpowering and convinc- 
ing that there were no debates and 
no differences of opinions among 
us.” Bukharin, once the leading 
champion of “Leftism,” was by 
1924 the chief exponent of Lenin- 
ism. Against him was now pitted 
Preobrazhensky, formerly his inti- 
mate collaborator. Without neg- 
lecting the views of other contribu- 
tors to the debate, Erlich clearly de- 
velops the ever-shifting opinions of 
these two foremost Marxist econ- 
omists. At no point does he fall 
into the error of confusing this de- 
bate with the concurrent power 
struggle, which was indeed inter- 
twined with, but by no means iden- 
tical with, the debate over economic 
policy. 

In the second half of the book, 
Erlich reviews the issues from an 
economist’s standpoint, with due 
reference to Western economic 
thought and its relationship to So- 
viet thinking. In this section he 
subjects the arguments of the Soviet 
economists to careful appraisal and 
weighs the possibility of alternative 
courses that might have been fol- 
lewed. His analysis makes plain 
that the chief protagonists gradual- 
ly moved closer together, but that 
the “final decision” was not the 
logical outcome of the debate. 

Instead, first the “Left,” then the 
“Right,” were eliminated from the 
Party, while the economic policy 
soon swung in a direction that went 
far beyond the dreams even of the 
“Left.” Erlich questions, however, 
the view that the launching of the 


Five-Year Plan in 1928 was a re- 
sponse to realization that Preobra- 
zhensky had been right in arguing 
that “expansion at a very rapid 
pace” was the only alternative to 
“stagnation on the existing intoler- 
ably low level.” Still more definite- 
ly, he discounts the notion that 
Stalin’s decision was intended to 
“strengthen the military potential 
of the country.” Erlich’s explana- 
tion, and it seems the soundest, is 
that peasant resistance to the “wors- 
ened terms of trade” threatened the 
Soviet regime with disaster; with 
ruthless courage, though by a pro- 
cess of trial and error and at “ap- 
pallingly high” cost, Stalin brushed 
aside the economic reasoning of all 
participants in the great debate, 
whether Left, Right, or Center. 
“The rapid-fire industrialization in 
which the last vestiges of trade- 
union independence were  sup- 
pressed and the sweeping collec- 
tivization were not merely devices 
of economic policy, but means of 
extending the direct control of the 
totalitarian state over the largest 
possible number within the short- 
est time .... The lightning speed 
of the drive pulverized the will to 
resist.” 

In a brief epilogue Erlich notes 
that what seemed to be the success 
of the Stalin regime in solving Rus- 
sia’s economic problems has not 
prevented recurrence of the situa- 
tion of the ‘twenties “at a higher 
level.” The ghost of Bukharin still 
haunts the Soviet leaders, “and they 
know it.” 


Jesse D. CLARKSON 


Brooklyn College 
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Bass, RopertT and MArsury, ELIza- 
BETH, Editors. (With an intro- 
duction by Hans Kohn.) The So- 
viet-Yugoslav Controversy, 1948- 
58: A Documentary Record. New 
York, Prospect Books, 1959, 225 
pp. $3.95. 


This book contains an edited col- 
lection of documentary evidence of 
the ten-year span after the Bel- 
grade-Moscow rupture. The editors 
have built their work on twenty- 
four Communist documents and 
linked them with a series of bril- 
liantly lucid and compact essays, 
which are useful cohesive elements 
uniting the separate documents 
into a single book. The function 


of these short essays is two-fold: 
They guide the reader’s attention 
to the most significant sections of 
the documentation, and they give 


short understandable editorial in- 
terpretations of the significant 
meaning behind the maze of Marx- 
ist rationalizations. 

The editors, while performing 
a necessary and perhaps even use- 
ful function, suffer from two dis- 
advantages inherent in editors of 
documentation. First, they had to 
exercise personal choice in selecting 
the specific evidence to be used; 
second, they were forced, probably 
by printing costs if by nothing else, 
to condense some of the chosen doc- 
uments. The result is that one is 
constantly left wondering what the 
omitted section said, or what new 
light an unavailable document 
might have shown. 


This record of the be 
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conflict 


tween the Soviet Union and Mar- 
shal Tito’s Yugoslavia is of value 
primarily, to the student of politi- 
cal theory and international rela- 
tions, because the layman will soon 
find himself hopelessly lost in the 
midst of Comrade Kardelj’s in- 
volved Marxist theorizing. 

Several highlights of this volume 
should be noted. It is striking that 
the tone of the first Soviet note 
shows that the Russians believed 
that they were addressing their 
obedient subordinate. It is also 
striking that Tito and Kardelj in- 
terpreted the Hungarian revolt and 
objected to the Soviet interference 
with a truly revolutionary process. 
Kardelj even went so far as to 
assert that the Hungarian leaders 
had lost contact with the masses, 
and his statement that Communist 
parties may become reactionary is 
unique. Another highpoint of in- 
terest is Tito’s recognition of the 
Soviet bloc as a threat to world 
peace—an admission that undoubt- 
edly came hard for a Communist. 

This book is an excellent supple- 
mentary work providing much “raw 
material” in a small and compact 
volume. The fact that it is limited 
by its subject matter makes it a 
less comprehensive work than we 
would have liked it to be; however, 
it will help us to understand the 
fundamental tensions in the Com- 
munist doctrines and practices and 
enhance our understanding of the 
position of Communism in the 
contemporary world. 

ANTHONY L. MILNAR 
Ohio Northern University. 
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CRANKSHAW, Epwarp. Khrushchev’s 
Russia. Baltimore, Penguin 
Books, 175 pp. 85¢. 


Edward Crankshaw is one of the 
livelier and more imaginative Brit- 
ish specialists on Soviet Russia, with 
a gift of literary style and a much 
more intimate acquaintance with 
Soviet literary and_ intellectual 
trends than the average journalist 
possesses. This pocket-size Penguin 
paperback offers a readable and 
plausible analysis of the trend of 
development in Russia since 
Khrushchev took over the reins of 
power from the terrible Stalin. 

Visitors to Russia often bring 
back the impression that there is 
more sympathy between the grand- 
fathers and the grandsons in the 
Soviet Union than there is between 
either of these generations and the 


middle group that was terrorized, 
warped, distorted and morally 


crushed under Stalin. Mr. Crank- 
shaw is inclined to share this im- 
pression; he finds a marked contrast 
between the middle-aged bureau- 
crat, pompous, stuffy, talking in the 
most banal clichés, and his far 
brighter young assistants. It is in 
this new generation that the author 
sees hope for some enduring ameli- 
oration of the character of Soviet 
life. 

A periodic visitor to the Soviet 
Union during the last two decades, 
the author finds the situation much 
improved, materially and cultural- 
ly, the power of the political police 
much restricted and such measures 
of mass terror as wholesale depor- 
tations of whole communities to 
slave labor camps now a matter of 
history. He sees a gradual process 
of thaw in various fields—literary, 
economic, political—although with 
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occasional freezes and relapses into 
old administrative methods. 

Soviet literature was completely 
blighted in Stalin’s last years. Un- 
der a savage censorship almost 
nothing was published that anyone, 
in Russia or abroad, would ever 
want to read. Ehrenburg’s The 
Thaw, Dudintsev’s Not by Bread 
Alone, and the poems of Yevtushen- 
ko are cited as examples of relaxed 
pressure, although the author notes 
that progress toward increased free- 
dom of expression has not been in 
a steady upward curve. 

Mr. Crankshaw gives a sharply 
etched picture of the degeneration 
of agriculture under Stalin. Listing 
the terrific losses, in human beings 
and in livestock, during what 
amounted to a civil war between 
the Soviet officials and the Soviet 
peasantry, from 1929 until 1933, 
Mr. Crankshaw comments: 

“It was an enduring catastrophe. 
The survivors were the poorest of 
the poor, and the most inefficient 
farmers in a land where farming 
had always been slovenly and in- 
efficient.” Showing how unfavor- 
ably the ratio of tractors and trucks 
in Soviet agriculture compares with 
the figures in the United States and 
Great Britain, the author scornful- 
ly observes: 

“So much for the legend of a 
mechanized agriculture; so much 
for the image of the gay and pros- 
perous collectives impressed on the 
world by a series of swindling 
films.” 

In conclusion, the author refers 
to the ideological rivalry of China, 
which, as he feels, is causing con- 
siderable embarrassment to Khrush- 
chev by emphasizing the harshest 
kind of revolutionary dogmatism 
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just when the Soviet dictator was 
inclined to make certain relaxa- 
tions and concessions. 


WILLIAM HENERY CHAMBERLIN 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


FRANKLAND, Nose. Imperial Trag- 
edy. New York, Coward-McCann, 
1961, 193 pp. $3.95. 


The Imperial Tragedy describes 
the ill-starred reign of Nicholas II, 
but concentrates on the Imperial 
family itself from the Emperor's 
abdication to the murder of the en- 
tire family in Ekaterinburg. The 
story of the Tsar’s downfall and 
murder is told simply, as a personal 
tragedy, in an effort “to express 
and to explain a sorrow akin to 
that which all must feel when a 


blind man is run over by a car.” A 
simple, gentle, and inelpless man, 
Nicholas gained stature and nobili- 
ty during the harrowing month fol- 
lowing his arrest and abdication 
At the end, “he finally achieved the 
stature that eluded him as Tsar.” 


An Oxford scholar (a Ph.D. in 
history), the author is Director of 
the Imperial War Museum in Lon- 
don and co-author of the forthcom 
ing four-volume work The Stra 
tegic Air Offensive. Dr. Frank- 
land’s unfamiliarity with Russian 
history, which he acknowledges in 
the Introduction, is particularly in 
evidence in the first, historical, part 
of the book, which contains many 
errors and misstatements. To men 
tion a few: the village commune 
was not “established” in 1861 (p 
42); the liberal-constitutional trend 
in Russia can hardly be dismissed 
with the statement that it was 
“nothing more than an absurd ir. 
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relevance” (p. 62); Chkheidze (mis- 
spelled by the author) was not a 
member of the Duma Committee 
in March 1917 (p. 92); the Petro- 
grad Soviet did not have a Bolshe 
vik majority in March and April 
1917 (p. 92). 

The second and major part ol 
the book, dealing with the fortunes 
of the Imperial family after the 
Tsar’s abdication, contains fewer 
factual errors and is better docu 
mented. In this part of the book 
the author succeeds in reconstruc 
ting the Romanoff’s ordeal in some 
detail from a variety of sources 
(memoirs, diaries, letters, and de- 
positions of Sokolov’s investigating 
committee). The author concludes: 
“His [Nicholas II] death made no 
difference to history and the news 
of it was received with indifference 
by the masses of the Russian peo 
ple, but surely the memory of the 
former Tsar who endured his per 
secution and met his death with 
Christian courage, deserves bettet 
than the futile flattery of courtiers, 
the gibes of frustrated liberals, and 
the abuse of Communists.” 


D. VON MOHRENSCHILDT 
Dartmouth College 


KopRYANSKAYA, NATALYA. Aleksei 
Remizov. Paris, 1959, 329 pp 
Aleksei Remizov (1877 - 1957) 

was one of the last outstanding rep- 

resentatives of the cultural revival 
in Russia, called sometimes the Sil- 
ver Age of Russian culture and lit 
erature (1893-1917). Remizov was 

a great experimentalist, a writer's 

writer, and although he lived as an 

émigré in Paris, he influenced a 

number of Soviet novelists in the 
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"twenties, notably 
niak, and Leonov. 


Some of his novels were even 
translated into English, but the au 
thor himself realized that his fic 
tional writings were not of any 
great value. Remizov’s best books 
are collections of short notes con- 
cerning everything he observed. 
The topics he presented and dis 
cussed very well were dreams, old 
manuscripts, and books. What he 
knew and liked the best was the 
Russian language, the real hero of 
all his writings; this subject matter 
he dramatized to the extreme. Rem- 
izov used to defend not the purity 
of Russian but that expresstveness 
which he found in the Moscow 
spoken idiom and in the Muscovite 
vernacular of the seventeenth cen- 
tury mastered by Avvakum in his 


Pil 


Zamiatin, 


autobiography, and later corrupted 


by the academic grammarians. 
Remizov himself was a bookworm, 
but with the imagination of a poet 
playing with the words of his be- 
‘loved Russian language which he 
tried to “emancipate” from all the 
imposed Greek and Latin, German 
and French “rules” he hated so 
much. 

Mrs. Kodryanskaya’s book is 
both critical of and congenial to 
Remizov’s personality, which was 
akin to fairy-tale figures and 
strange beings seen in nightmares. 
Remizov himself encouraged Mrs. 
Kodryanskaya to write this book, 
which includes reported conversa- 
tions with him, his notes, frag- 
ments from diaries, letters, dedica- 
tions of his books to his late wife 
(S. P. Remizov-Dovgello, a noted 
paleographer) a biographical 
‘sketch, and finally reproductions of 
his colorful abstract paintings. All 


these materials have been selected 
and organized well, with the deep 
insight of a sympathetic friend and 
critic. 

Some contemporary readers may 
find alien the peculiar atmosphere 
of Remizov who, following his own 
tastes and the fashions of the Rus- 
sian Silver Age, tried to live a leg- 
endary life, and never failed to 
show a mask instead of his own 
face. Nevertheless, such readers may 
also enjoy and even accept some 
aphoristical remarks and observa- 
tions of this grotesque and creative 
personality. (For example, “Dos- 
toevsky’s organs of perception were 
his ears, and Tolstoy’s—his eyes.” 
“Chekhov ‘believed’ in Russian 
Grammar too much, and was not 
able to hear and to reproduce spok- 


.en Russian.”) Remizov’s own sensi- 


bility is defined in these two state- 
ments: “I like words so much!” and 
“The world is a dictionary” (from 
his letters to Mme. Kodryanskaya). 

The book is a de luxe edition 
which will be highly appreciated 
by bibliophiles. 


GrorcE IvAskK 
University of Washington 


STRAKHOVSKY, 
Opinion About 
1920. Toronto, 
Toronto Press, 
$4.75. 

This study reviews American 
public opinion and policy in regard 
to Russia from the February Revo- 
lution to the end of the Civil War. 
Based on eight lectures delivered 
by the author at the Lowell Insti- 
tute in Boston in 1946, it was later 
revised and enlarged to include ma- 


American 
Russia, 1917- 
University of 
1961, 135 pp. 


LEONID. 
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terial available since that time. The 
author, at present Associate Profes- 
sor of Slavic Studies at the Universi- 
ty of Toronto, has published sev- 
eral previous books, including two 
on Allied intervention in North 
Russia. 

Professor Strakhovsky describes 
in some detail the events of the 
Russian Revolution and Civil War 
and traces the change in American 
reaction to them from our initial 
optimism (the Root mission) to in- 
difference and isolationism follow- 
ing Brest-Litovsk and the reverses 
of the White Army in the Civil 
War. American intervention, ac- 
cording to the author, was a to- 
tal failure. “Why,” he asks, “was 
American public opinion and polli- 
cy so ineffective?” In his conclud- 
ing chapter, he gives a number of 
reasons: (1) The usual American 
predilection (first stated by George 
Kennan) for conservatism at home 
and enthusiasm for radical changes 
abroad; (2) the paucity and un- 
reliability of information and the 
amateurishness and inexperience of 
American officials dealing with 
these problems; (3) the fact that 
President Wilson’s primary preoc- 
cupation was winning the war and 
that he and his major adviser Colo- 
nel House were hesitant in giving 
full aid to the White cause because 
of their distrust of White Russian 
generals and the upper classes in 
general. 

The question arises, could there 
have been a more positive and real- 
istic policy? The author does not 
seem to have a clear answer to this. 

It seems unfortunate that the au- 
thor’s examination of the press was 
confined to the conservative press 
only, neglecting completely such 
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liberal, left-wing magazines as The 
New Republic, The Nation, The 
Dial, The World Tomorrow, and 
The Liberator. The editors of 
these magazines undoubtedly had 
some effect on the formation of 
public opinion, particularly in re- 
gard to American Intervention, 
which they all opposed. It may be 
questioned whether Arthur Bul- 
lard was one of the principal in- 
formants of Colonel House (p. 
122). To this reviewer, it does not 
seem right to place Bullard in the 
same category of unofficial observ- 
ers with the erratic Thompson and 
Robins. Unlike the latter two, Bul- 
lard had some previous experience 
in Russia and seems to have been a 
level-headed man. On the other 


hand, the strangely ambiguous and 
misleading nature of Robins’ testi- 


mony (for example, “The Bolshe- 
viks won Russia with five words. 
They said: ‘All power to the So- 
viets.’"") has not been sufficiently 
emphasized. 


D. voN MOHRENSCHILDT 
Dar‘mouth College 


Wo LkoNsky, CATHERINE A. and 
POLTORATSKY, MARIANNA_ A. 
Handbook of Russian Roots. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 
1961. 414 pp. $10.00. 


The publication of the Hand- 
book of Russian Roots, compiled 
by Professors. Catherine Wolkon- 
sky and Marianna Poltoratsky and 
published by the Columbia Press, 
is a welcome event. 

In the light of the current sweep 
of applied linguistics and conse- 
quent structural redefinition of for- 
eign language texts, the Hand- 
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book’s contribution of 500 semasi- 
logically impregnated morphemes 
capable of explosive progeny, 
should have the effect which the 
authors claim for it, namely, to pro- 
vide a systematic, practical aid in 
vocabulary building, especially de- 
signed for English speaking stu- 
dents, and to be of value in train- 
ing translators and for students 
working with source materials. 

One inevitably compares the 
Handbook with Professor George Z. 
Patrick’s The Roots of the Russian 
Language (Pitman, 1938) which 
obviously served as a pattern for 
the Handbook. The important in- 
troductory chapter on Russian 
word formation, the key to the text, 
is an improvement over a similar 
chapter in Professor Patrick’s book. 
Its effectiveness would have been 
compounded if the authors had 
arranged their material graphically. 
Pulkina’s grammars, familiar to all 
Russian scholars, could have of- 
fered good examples of this. Gen- 
erally speaking, the pages of Ameri- 
can foreign language texts, especial- 
ly Russian, seem to ignore sane, 
uncluttered graphic arrangement 
and thereby fail to facilitate good 
perception—an important element 
in learning. 

The Handbook has added 50 
roots to Professor Patrick’s 450, and 
many new derivatives and com- 
pounds in an ample and fine con- 
text of phrasiologisms, idioms and 
proverbs. It is this carefully select- 
ed context that distinguishes the 
Handbook from Professor Patrick's 
earlier work and makes it accept- 
able as a fresh contribution, and a 
valuable addition to an as yet ex- 
tremely small number of American 
published advanced Russian texts. 
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The indices of roots and deriva- 
tives and compounds are missing. 
One is not convinced that the 
scholarly attention to frequency of 
usage in selecting of derivatives and 
compounds is irreproachable. 

There are many details one 
would have liked to toss around 
were the space available. Of these 
at least one should be mentioned 
as a sampling. The translation of 
the meaning of the context at 
times lacks semantic precision. For 
instance, babii should not be 
translated as “feminine.” This gen- 
tle English symbol has a Russian 
equivalent — zhenskii; and babii 
connotes a certain coarseness and 
should be rendered at least as “fe- 
male.” Again, babnik is not a 
“ladies’ man.” This union of mor- 
phemes symbolizes all the vulgari- 
ty of the plain “skirt chaser.” 

In conclusion it is difficult to re- 
sist posing an embarrassing ques- 
tion: How can this really needed 
handsomely bound volume be use- 
ful to the paperback generation of 
students at $10 a copy? 


Basi MILOVSOROFF 


Dartmouth College 


ZOBARSKAS, STEPAS (Ed.). Selected 
Lithuanian Short Stories. New 
York, Voyages Press, 280 pp. 
$5.00. 


This revised and enlarged collec- 
tion presents in translation twenty- 


one short stories by nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century Lithuanian 
authors. Most of the contemporary 
writers are now living in exile. 
That their creative spirit survives, 
persists, and still remains strongly 
national is something to be won- 
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dered at. 

Although the offerings vary con- 
siderably in literary worth and 
quality of translation, the collec- 
tion as a whole provides a reward- 
ing reading experience. This lit- 
erature has the strength born of 
simplicity: It is sturdy, honest, 
alive. The plot drama stands out 
all the more starkly because of the 
simplicity of the characters and 
settings. The stories deal mostly 
with uncomplicated country folk 
coping with basic human problems. 
The settings are usually rural and 
the descriptions of them have a 
marked poetic quality that shines 
through even in translation. In 
many of the stories, folklore, leg- 
end, and superstition, mixed with 
strong adherence to Catholicism, 
are prominent elements. 


The total impression produced 
by these stories is that of a world 


far away and long ago—a world 
good but gone. For the modern 
American reader it is a long jour- 
ney away from our tense, complex, 
urban-industrial society where 
pleasures are numerous but sophis- 
ticated and shallow, and where 
fears of fallout and nuclear holo- 
caust cast ever-longer shadows. An 
excursion into this refreshing and 
provocative collection should help 
to generate interest in the cultural 
contributions of all smaller nations 
and encourage further exploration 
of them. 

An excellent introduction by 
Clark Mills recalls Lithuania’s long 
history and provides helpful back- 
ground material on her = ancient 
language, people, customs, and lit- 
erature. 


ANITA NORMAN 
Hanover, New Hampshire 
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